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People | Forced Peace 


Issue Into 


Earl Browder Shows 3 


Election, 


Returns Show Rising Mistrust of Old Parties 
Communist Leader Declares; Demand for 
Labor Party Marked Campaign’s Close 


By George Morris 
In the campaign just finished, the American people 


the 
head of 
Earl Browder, general 


peace issue into the elections “despite and over 
the rigged-up election combination,” declared 
secretary of the Communist Party, 


at a meeting of the Party’s National Committee at Man- 
hatt@n Oddfellows Hall yesterday. 

The people’s pressure to keep America out of the 
war, applied with greatest force during the last 10 days 


of the election, marked “a turn of the campaign” 


and was 


the “outstanding feature, the surprise, of a campaign 


which in its beginning had 
peared on the surface to be cut- | 
and-dried,” Browder said. 

Browder delivered his analysis o of 
the electioh before an enlarged | 
meeting of the National Committee, 
attended by delegates and guests, 
here for the special convention of | 
the Party. 

His report was followed by an 
all-day discussion, with speeches of 
Communist leaders from many 
parts of the country confirming 


The full text of Earl Browder’s 
report to the Special Convention 
of the Communist Party will ap- 
pear in the Daily Worker tomor- 
row. 


—— 


Greeks Push 
Into Albania, 
Athens 3 Says 


Declare Last of Troops neath, the warden reassured po 


Driven Out, Main 
Base in Flames 


ATHENS, Greece, Nov. 17 (UP). 
—Greek troops have driven the last 
of the Itahban forces from Greek 
soil and are advancing on Albanian 
territory in a furious drive, au- 


-| thoritative reports from the front 


campaign, Browder pointed out that | 
Willkie and Roosevelt stressed their’ 
agreement on foreign policy. “The 
development of general resentment. 
against the draft and the destroyer | 
deal were factors which forced the 
first important break through both 
parties as expressed in the large 
Congress vote against the 
tion bill. 


CHARACTER CHANGED 
“From this moment the course of 


claimed tonight. 


It was learned that Jugoslav au- 
thoritieg hag interned a number of 
Italian armored cars which -entered 
the county near Kaleohrid to 
avoid captury by Greeks mopping up 
the Koritga region. These may be 
wart of the Italian division de- 
scribed as “destroyed” by Greek ar- 
tillery and aircraft. The division 
had 130 tanks. 

Tealian forces were saki to have 
abandoned their Koritza base, leav- 


the election campaign changed its 
character. What had been planned 
by the coalition as a great drive to 
whip up war hysteria among the 
masses, leading to a war mandate 
on Nov. 5, broke down and took 
another course. 

“Willkie awoke to the fact that 
his candidacy was fading into noth-| 


Browder observed that so serious- 
ly had the anti-war sentiment he- | 
come expressed “that Roosevelt was 
forced to engage in competition 
with Willkie in promises of peace.” | 

“Thus,” Browder concluded, “in-| 
stead of the election being as 
planned, a mandate for the war 
policy, it has turned into its op- 
posite, a registration of the fact 
that no candidate could win the 
country on a war platform so long 
as there was even the most shallow 
and demagogic appeal to the mass- 
es for peace by either chief candi- 
date.” 

Browder emphasized that the | 
peace promises were “maneuvers to. 
deceive and cheat” the people, but | 
he also stressed that if the people | 
“especially the workers, strengthen 
their independent organizations 
with a determination to enforce 
_ these promises,” those promises 
‘could “have a value.” 

Browder further declared that 
claims of both 
major parties and the fact that the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Army Gets 
First Draftees 
Tomorrow 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 17.—Two 
months and two days after Pres- 
ident Roosevelt signed the peace 
time draft bill—tomorrow, to be 
exact—the Army gets its first 
batch of draftees. 

War Department officials said 
the first, which will be a small 
fraction of the 800,000 men to 
be called by June 30 for a year’s 
military training—will be in- 
ducted at Chicago and at scat- 
tered points on the Pacific Coast. 
Other army areas will begin re- 
ceiving men on Tuesday. 


the Commission and the operators, 
‘Standard continued, is designed to 


ing half the town in flames, under 


terrific Greek artillery fire—much 
of it from captured Italian guns) 


turned against their former own- 
ers. The Greeks captured 12 more 
Italian field guns near Koritza and 
four heavy guns in the central sec- 
tor. 

In this sector the Greeks said 
they captured more than 700 pris- 
oners, including many officers, 
many light field guns and mortars 
and moch war material. 


Marine Unions 


Menaced, CIO 
Leaders Told 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Nov. 17. 
—William L. Standard, authority 
on admiralty law and attorney for 
the CIO Maritime Committee, to- 
day warned marine labor leaders 
that present plan’ of the United 
States Maritime Commission and 
the shipowners call for complete 
destruction of the maritime unions 
| under cover of the “defense pro- 
gram.” 

Only the most effective and firm- 
est unity, on an industrial basis, of 
the unions at present in the ship- 
ping industry, licensed and un- 
licensed, in-shore and off-shore, 
can prevent the carrying out of this 
plan, he declared in a report dis- 
tributed to members of the com- 
mittee for discussion at its meet- 
ing tomorrow night. 

He cited the experience of the 
Marine Unions at the close of the 
first World War when the United 
States Shipping Board and the 
operators were successful in com- 
pletely smashing them within a 
few short months because the in- 
dustry was dominated by craft or- 
ganized unions rather than indus- 
trial. 

“This time,” Standard said, “they 
are not waiting until the war is 
over. They are beginning right now. 
They are using the defense pro- 
gram as a weapon for trying to 
split the marine unions and make 
them an easy prey to destruction.” 

The crusade of destruction by 


put conditions back where they were 
at the depth of the depression be- 
fore the days of the CIO, and to 
weaken labor’s opposition to our 
entrance into the present European 


Despite the efforts of the 
British censor and the 
American press to present 
the war as @ mainly me- 
chanical clash without 
much loss of life, we can 
get a glimpse of the hor- 
rors now stalking Europe “ 
‘in certain paragraphs 
which sneak past the cen- 
sor.—Editor. 


* * \e 


“IT asked an air raid pre- 
cautions warden how many 
were dead in the German 
raid. “He looked pityingly at 
‘me and invited me to ‘come 
along.’ I went. It was an air 
raid shelter, or what had| 
been one. Over it was a layer | 
of reinforced concrete from 
which steel girders stuck like 
toothpicks. 


“Look under there,” the 
warden said. A huge jack 
had raised the layer. As 1 


edged forward to peer under- 


‘me that ‘it’s safe now.’ 
“Under the raised layer of 
concrete were more bodies 
than I could count. Some of 
them were not entire bodies. 
“After that the warden 
took me to other places 
where ‘safe shelters’ had 
been. It was much the same 


2 Hurt i in New 
Chemical 
Plant Blast 


Accident Seen as Cause, 
Damage Estimated 
at $250,000 


PITTSBURGH, Noy. 17 (UP). —A 
violent explosion injured two work- 
men and caused an estimated $250,- 
000 damage today at a plant unit 
of the American Cyanamid and 
Chemical Corp. in suburban Bridge- 
ville, 


and paints, was wrecked. 

[The workers in the plant on a 
seven-day schedule and conditions 
of labor are extremely tense, it was 
learned.) 


are investigating another blast 
which occurred last week at the 
company’s Burton explosive division 
in Edinburg, Pa., where three lives 
were lost. 

The Bridgeville plant had no war 
orders on hand and authorities be- 
liéved the explosion resulted from 
an accident. The injured were 
John Pinto and Calvin Herron. 
About 25 men were we in the 
building. 


Federal, state and city authorities | 


at all of them.”—Don Camp- 
bell, United Press, Nov. 17, 
from Coventry, England. 


(The Communist Party 
of England has been agi- 
tates for the Government 


® 


“More Bodies Than | Could Court 


Eyewitness Bares Horror in England 


to build Haldane Shelters 
as being much safer than 
the present brick type 
which become just such 
horrible coffins for air- 
raid victims as is described 
above.) 


“At least two families 
were wiped out. Samuel Le-. 
vene, his wife and their two 
children were killed. A 


schoolboy son, Jack, who had | Assails Roosevelt Adsthalseretion for ‘War Econ- 
omy’ Which Threatens Involvement in War: 


been evacuated to a seaside 
town, returned home only 


British Workers Ready to 
Strike at Ship, Air Plants 


' 


demands are not met. 


By Philip Bolsover 
(By Cable to the Dally Worker) 
LONDON, Nov. 17.—British aircraft and shipbuilding | 
workers, facing a flat rejection of demands for wage in-' spent the night with’a friend 
creases to meet the zooming rise in living costs which are | 
| resulting from war profiteering, have been called upon by 
their shop union leaders to prepare for strike action if the 


The London Stock Exchange has been rising steadily as 
the corporations which own the “defense industries” have 


been accumulating enormous profits while the common peo- 
| ple of England are living through the war’s hell in indescrib-. 


able misery. 


‘Mur der of 
Two Puzzles 


N. J. Police 


Young Couple Found in 
Parked Car Shot 
to Death 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 17 (UP). 


—The only tangible clue to the 
double murder of a married woman 
and a young man, found shot to 
death yesterday in the back of 
an automobile, was a scrap of 
cloth which police studied today as 
they questioned scores of persons. 
Dante Morconi, 35, husband of 
the dead woman, was permitted 
to return to his home after ques- 
tioning. His wife, Carolina, 24, and 
Ludovic Kovacs, 
were killed by two biasts of a 
meena fired into the car as it 
Was parked in an isolated section 
of Hamilton township. 
Morconi said he knew 


| 


the same block. His wife, he said, 
left her home at about 6:30 o'clock 
last night with their daughter, 
Anna, 7, and said she was going 
to town to buy shoes. 


25. WPA clerk, 


Following the example of the machine shop employers, war Saturday night. 
shipbuilding owners have flatly rejected a demand by bomb hit a house and blew 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and machinists’ unions 
for a shilling per week wage increase. 

Anticipating this step, five Works Committees and two 
Shop Stewards Committees of the important Clydeside yards 
have issued a call to all Clyde workers to take action against 
this employers’ move by creating strong unity in the ship- 
yards by closer ties of the shop stewards’ committees. 
The appeal says: “If we are strongly organized and 


(Continued 


on Page 2) 


Hamburg in 


Flames, Says 


London Report 


RAF Fliers Say They 


Bombed German 
City ‘Happily’ 


LONDON, Nov. 17 (UP).—“Great 
billowing red flames” were reported 
to be surging over targets in Ham- 
burg, Germany's second city and 
major part and industrial center on | 
which the Royal Air Forcé concen- 
trated some of its longest and most 
intense attacks last night. 

The first.of the British planes 
arrived over Hamburg just after 


nightfall. The last was there until! 


6 A. M. Relay after relay battered 
at the military objectives there with 
scarcely an interruption. 

Tons of bombs were reported 
dropped on targets including several 


railway yards, oil refineries, the | 


Altona electricity works and indus- 
trial objectives in the Billwarder 
and Moorfleth districts. One whole 


_ force of aircraft was said to have | 
Kovacs | concentrated on the Blohm and 


merely as a neighbor who lived in | 


Voss shipyards, one of the most 
important in Germany. 

One pilot gave the following ac- 
count of the attack on the Blohm 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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Saturday to spend the week- 
end. 

“Invitations to spend the 
night away from home cost 
the life of one woman and 
saved that of another. Mrs. 
L. Judd was visiting with 
Mrs. E. A. Lanham and both 
were killed. 


her house razed and four oc- 
cupants of the house next 
door killed.”—(Edward Beat- 
tie, United Press, London). 
“A town in East Anglia 
had its first attack of the 
A big 


an elderly woman from her 
bed into the street, killing 
her. Her husband died in a 
hospital. 

“Rescuers worked all night 
at a south coast town to save 
a 12-year-old girl who died 
later at a hospital.”—(United 
Press, Nov. 17). 


We Must Have 
Jobs, Negro: 
Group States 


Dr. Yergan Charges 
Democracy Is 


Denied Here 


Tne Negro people must receive 


the opportunity to work and live 
useful lives, Dr Max Yergan, na- 
| tional president of the National Ne- 
gto Congress, told five hundred 
persoms assembled at the state- 
wide conference of the Congress for 
jobs, nem and equal — at 
Palace, yesterday. 


and guésts heard the spokesman 
of the Negro people declare on the 
last day of the conference that un- 
til racial discrimination in the 
economic, political and _ social 
spheres were completely eliminated, 
this country had little right to call 
itself a democracy. 


BITTER DENIAL 


“The lack of jobs, the bad hous- 
ing, the stunted cultural and recre- 
ational facilities, the disfranchise- 
ment of the Negro people are a 
bitter denial of democracy. Our 
people have been caused untold suf- 
fering by a vicious system of dis- 
crimination must be abolished. The 
National Negro Congress stands for 
@& program of fullest equality for 

Outlining the policies of the 
congress, Dr. Yergan declared that 
the congress would fight to keep 
America out of war in order to pre- 
serve and extend the rights of the 
people. He condemned the system 
of Jim-Crow, recently okayed by 
the President for the army, navy 
and air forces. 

“The Negro people will always 
oppose Jim - Crow wherever it 
exists,” he stated and called upon 
Organized Negroes and whites to 
protest this vicious policy. 

He outlined a campaign for a 
struggle for jobs for Negroes in the 
utilities, the city, state and federal 
services and in the defense indus- 
tries. “New jobs must be made 
available and other jobs opened 
up,” the Negro leader stated. 

In ussing the imperialist war, 
Dr. Yergan declared that the col- 
Ored people can take no sides in a 


cists. Both groups were guilty of 
expression of 


(Other Photo on Page 5) 


. Leaders of the unemployed movement in this state shown 
*at the conference held yesterday on jobs,’ housing and 
health for the Negro people. « Left to right, George Nelson, Upper West Side Local Workers’ Alliance; 
Memes} Prank, Leoni 98, Weeterw Altace; Jeezy Milinem, Lecal 04, and Gosnge Gasp, sine of Local ii. 
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unable to attend the meeting sent 


that he stood behind the program 
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“A widow named Sheperd 


and returned home to find 


(/ GO FORWARD, HOLD GAINS, LEWIS TELLS LABOR 


Make Wages Meet 
‘Living Costs, He 
Demands in Report 


Hits Attacks on Labor Legislation 


By ALAN MAX 


(Daily Werker Staff Correspondent) 

ATLANTIC CITY, Nov. 17.—John L. Lewis, president 
of the CIO, today issued a clarion warning on the dangers 
confronting the\ security of the American people and the 
peace of the nation, and at the same time expressed firm 


confidence in the ability of 


gram to meet these problems. 


Lewis’ message came in 
officers and delegates of the 


tion of the CIO which opens here tomorrow morning at 


the Hotel Chelsea. 
Surveying in detail the 


labor to rally around a pro- 


the form of his report to the 
Third Constitutional Conven- 


work of the CIO during the 


© past 


AFL Says 
U.S. ‘Trust’ 


Drive Hits 


At Labor 


Main Convention Report 
Also Demands Enforce- 
ment of f Wage Act 


By Lanis is Ee Budenz . 
(Daily Worker Staff Correspondent) 
Pwo ORLEANS Ia. Nov. 17.— | 
acterizing the government's 
man trust” persecution of labor as 
“stubborn, capricious and irrespon- 
sible,” the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor en- 
couraged continued “unremitting” 
protest against “this eccentric dis- 
play of power,” in its report to the 
60th Antal Convention of the Fed- 
eration, which was made public to- | 
day. 

Uniess this “perversion” of the 
Sherman enti-Trust Law is hflted, 
“we may stand to lose the previous 
gains of sixty years of struggle,” the 
council’s statement warned. 


@Dissatisfaction of the AFL's four 
million members with the opera- 
tions of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion’s Wages and Hours Adminis- 
tration wes also reflected in the 
equally sharp criticism’ which the 
council directed at that body. 


HIT WAGE RULING 


The so-called “constant wage 
pian,” recently announced by Ad- 
ministrator Fleming. was cenounced 
as a 
overtime provisions of the act.” In 
stronger jamguage, the ruling of 
Aug. 24—applying to workers en- 
gaged in the packing and canning 


labelled as “legally unjustifiable and 
factually untenable.” It was desig- 
nated as “the most important set- 
back received by labor during the 


ministration.” 

Pressure of the membership for 
higher wages in 
economy is elso to be noted in the 
council's statement that “we must 
see that wages continue to rise and 


restiveness of the members of the 
affiliated unions uncer present con- 
ditions causes the counci)] to stress 
that “in spite of recent wage gains, 
the majority of American workers 
cannot earn enough to support a 
family at an adequate living stand- 


intense speed-up of the “defense” 
set-up also is seen in the couricil’s 
declaration thiat “today, as never 
before, labor is called upon to stand 
firmly for the shorter work week.” 


(Continued on Page 5) 


: 


“circumvention of the simple _ 


of fresh fruits and vegetables—was 


past year of Wage and Hour Ad-— 


the present war) 


that prices are not increased.” The | 


Resentment of the workers at the | 


Even a 10-hour shortening of the | 


Due to the fact that 
Louis Budenz had to 


War between imperialists and fas- | 
minority | 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio 


greetings to the conference stating | 


leave for New Orleans 
to report the A.F.L. 
Convention, his _ col- 
umn was unable to 


®past year, Lewis laid special stress 
'on the problems of organization, 
, | the meaning of a war economy, 
the security of the people and the 
threats to civil rights. 

The very first words of the 74- 
+page printed report, sounded the 
solemn warning that “this conven- 
tion of the Corgress of Industrial 
| Organisations is held in a period 


| team people the virtee and valid- 


the CIO had 


{we may congratulate ourselves, 
however, on the substantial prog- 
Tess outlined in this report and in 
the records of our affiliated organ- 
izations. we must be constantly 
mindful of the serious da-gers 
which confront labor and our coufl- 
try on all sides. 


WANTS DEFENSE FOR PEOPLE 


“National defense, on which our 
position has been stated clearly, 
patriotically and without equivoca- 
tion, includes not only the defense 
of our shores from invaders but 
also the defense of our living 
standards and our liberties from 
the attacks of reactionary interests 
which would take advantage for 
_their own selfish purposes of the 
‘country’s efnergency.” 

Pointirg out that during the past 
year the economy of the country 
had been shifted to a war economy, 
the president of the CIO stressed 
the danger in this move. 

“A war economy is an unhealthy 
economy,” he declared, “tending 
politically to promote foreign ade 
ventures in order that its momen- 
tum may be maintained, and car- 
rying in it the seeds of economic 
collapse when the war period comes 
to an end.” 

From this, Lewis drew the con- 
clusion that the CIO must push 
“more vigorously than ever” for 
the adoption of its “program f@ 
a more lasting solution of unem- 
ployment, insecurity and the other 
economic ills that beset us.” 

“This program,” he went on, 
“calls for a progressive raising of 
real wages and purchasing power, 
for absorption of all the uneme 
ployed through reduced working 
‘hours and expanded production, 
and for legislation to insure secur- 
ity and opportunity for young and 
old people, the unemployed and all 
the needy who are not otherwise 
provided for.” 

THE KEY 


| The key to bringing about these 
_results, the CIO chieftain declared, 
“is union organization.” The most 
“basic service which the CIO has 
rendered to the country,” he con- 
tinued, “has been the organization 
‘of prveiously unorganized millions 
.of workers in ynodern industrial 
unions. For it must not be fore 


gotten that such legislative and 
political advances as have been 
made were won chiefly through 


the efforts of the working people.” 

Lewis concluded this general ine 

troduction to his report by stresg- 

‘ing the importance of increasing 
| 


appear as scheduled. 
It will be resumed 
Wednesday. 
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Overcoming State Rifts 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., Nov. 17. 
—Agreement on a method of settl- 
ing disputes in state CIO bodies 
Was reached today 

The agreement was reached in 
the case of the Washington State 
Industrial Council, while progress 
was indicated in the New York sit- 
uation. 

At a press conference late this 
afternoon, Phillip Murray, chalr- 
man of a sub-committee of the CIO 
Executive Board which bed been 
holding hearings on two dis- 
putes for three days, announced the 
developments to date. Murray was 
introduced at the press conference 
by President John L. Lewis. 

Sidney Hillman held another 
press conference this afternoon at 
which he indicated that he wouldn't 
be a candidate for any CIO posi- 
tion and stated toat no bolt was 
intended bv the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers 


A COINCIDENCE 


Hillman has been following 4&4 
procedure which is considered quite 
unusual] for a vice president of an 
organization. He has not attended 
any of the sessions of the CIO ex- 
ecutive board but has kept himself 
in town headquarters in the nearby 
Ritz Hotel. There he holds his own 
press conference—generally on the 
subject of “national defense.” By 
some coincidence, whenever there is 


the 


a Lewis press conference Hillman} 


Calls one too. 
Hillman announced that he was 


leaving Atlantic City tonight on the) 


eve of the convention on “defense” 
business and would be away for at 
least several days. He would not 
commit himself on the possibility of 
@® return here during the closing 
days of the convention 

The State of Washington dispute 
grew out of the attempt of CIO 
Representative Adolph Germer and 
two regiona! directors to interfere 
with recent State Convention 
over the\ protests of the affiliated 
unions and the rank and file, and 
take over control of the State or- 
ganization The substance of the 
agreement signed by all parties to 
the dispute and approved today by 
the CIO executive board, follows: 

A special state convention is to 
be called at an early date to be 
presided over by an impartial chair- 
man appointed by Lewis. 
chairman is to appoint an impartial 
credentials committee of three to 


the 
“ae 


' ment 


tation and to administer the af- 
fairs of the State Organization un- 


til the convention meets and selects | 


new officers. Lewis immediately | 
named J. C. Lewis, an Interna-| 
tional representative of the U.M. 


W.A. and a special representative of 
the CIO, to act as the impartial 
chairman. The settlement is viewed 
as a victory for the affiliated unions 
in* Washington. 

In New York, where 
Strebel and a group of Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers officials 
had set themselves up at Rochester 
as the State Council over the pro- 
tests of the rest of the affiliated 
organizations, method for ° sétile- 
had been proposed by the 
mediation committee and imme- 
diately rejected by the Amalga- 
mated forces with the public state- 
ment that it was a “Communist 
maneuver.” 

The proposal had been agreed to 


C7ustave 


We Must Have Jobs, 


by the unions which had been 
barred by Strebel at Rochester. 
However, Murray revealed that at 


(By Cable te the Daily Worker) 
LONDON, Nov. 17.—News 
of the harsh four-year jail 
sentence which has just been 
imposed on the Indian lead- 
er Jawaharlal Nehru 


has alreday given rise to a 
strong movement demanding 


him, 
In this movement are 32 
members of the London 


unions and workers groups, 
the National Campaign Com- 
mittee of the People’s Con- 


After digging out of the ruins in the back- | Vention, the National Coun- 
ground the bodies of the killed and res- 


cil of Civil Liberties and the 
Central 
Communist Party. 


hard labor in prison when he 
attempted to defy the Gov- 
ernment’s ban on all political 
meetings. The British police 
in India have clamped down 
}an iron-clad system of sup- 
pression against the people’s 


‘movement in India against 


today’s executive board committee| British imperialist rule. Any 


the formula for settlement. 


e 
| This formula would consist of the St l. t Sh 
appointment of Thomas Kennedy, | rl e a 


secretary-treasurer of the mine 
workers to preside over a special 
New York convention called under 
the auspices of the national CIO. 

Kennedy would appoint a creden- 
tials committee of three composed 
of himself, Strebel and Hugh 
Thompson, former State Secretary 
until “ousted” by the Strebel forces. 
This committee would also admin- 
ister the sffairs of the state or- 
'ganization until the convention 
would select new officers. 


es 


Negro Parley Declares 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the NNC. He promised to con-| 


tinue the fight to keep America out 
of war. 


John P. Davis, national secretary 


‘of the NNC. outlined a concrete and 


| 


| 


| 


} 
' 


| 


practical program of action in the 
joS campaign. 

“We will march out of the con- 
ference in a fight for jobs, and 
more jobs for the Negro people,” he 
declared. 

Stressing the organizational char- 
acter of the meeting, he called upon 
the trade unions to set up commit- 


tees to investigate discriminatory 
practices in various industries, 
thereby activizing workers in the 


struggle to win employment for the 
Negro people. He demanded that 
police brutality be stopped in Har- 
lem. In plans for the future, Davis 
declared that the Congress hoped to 
set up constant lobbies for Negro 
legislation in Albany and the City 
Council. Two centers are planned 
for Harlem and Brooklyn. 


sustained and continued coopera- 
tion of all organizations.” 

Dr. Walter S. Neff of the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization greeted the 
conference and called upon the 
Negro people to ald to keep this 
country out of a war which would 
only bring greater poverty and op- 
pression to the colored people. 

Rabbi Moses Miller of the Jéwish 
Peoples Committee speaking as the 
representative of another minority 

group called upon the Negro people 
to join with the Jewish people in 
the struggle for peace and democ- 
racy. 

The conference sent a telegram 
to John L. Lewis pledging fullest 
support to the CIO in its struggle 
to win better living conditions for 
the workers of America. Signed by 
Dr. Yergan, the telegram pledged 
support to the CIO and its leader, 
John L. Lewis. 


den. organizer of the State, County 
}and Municipal Workers, discussed 


In conclusion, he reiterated: “We) the problem of housing for the Ne- 


This! must go back to our organizations,| gro people and Cyril Philips of the 


clubs, churches and groups to carry| West Indian Committee led the dis- 


out the concrete programs we have | cussion 


on Jim-Crowism in Na- 


pass on all questions of represen-| outlined here. We must have the! tional Defense. 


~ — — 


(Specisl te the Daily Worker) 


BALTIMORE, Md. Nov. 17.— 
The National Assembly of the | 
American Youth Congress, com- 


posed of one representative of each 
of the cooperating organizations, 
met this weekend in Washington 
to plan a nationa! legislative con- 
ference to be held in Washington, 
Feb. 8 and 9 


A call will be issued to young 
people throughout the country to 
come to Washington to lobby for 


the passage of the American Youth 
Act and to discuss national de- 
fense as it affects the young peo- 
ple 

At a similar meeting last year, 
5.000 young people came to Wash- 
ington for a national citizenship 
institute at which President Roose- 
velt, John L. Lewis and Mrs. Roose- 
velt were among the speakers. The 
assembly meeting did not decide 
upon the speakers to be invited 
this year, leaving that decision to 
the executive body of the Congress. 

Meeting at the Phyllis Wheatley 
YWCA, 
laid plans for a nationa] campaign 
by all local and national organi- 
zations and local youth councils to 
protect the living conditions of the 
conscripts and to see that ade- 
quate health and housing facil- 


ities are provided for the draftees. | 


Zlliot Jaques, of the American 
Medical Students Association, led 
the discussion .on health and urged 
that civilian health needs be re- 
membered as well as health con- 
ditions in the camps, and that the 
United States Public Health Ser- 
vice rather than the army be em- 


the youth representatives 


—————— —_— 


powered to set the health stand- 
ards in the training camps. 
Reporting on the reply to a let- 


opposing the army order issued to 
all army posts to pevent unau- 
thorized expressions of opinion 
“and to influence” solccers to write 
“only favorable impressions” in 
their letters, Mr. Cadden quoted 
the reply of Dykstra: Dykstra. de- 
fending this action, according to 
Cadder, replied with the absurd 
explanation that 
officer always attempted “to get his 
men to write home on Mother's 
Day” and “because of the desir- 
ability of having the men keep in 


touch with their families, their at- 


tention is called to the desirability 
of writing early and often ard even 
g0ing’ so far as to suggest that it 


is hoped things are good enough so | 


that a favorable impression. can be 
created among the families.” 

The group wired greeting to the 
American. Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tiors and the Famers Union. now 


holding their annual convention, 
| assuring then that the Youth Con- 
| ress will support the labor and 
|farm movements in their efforts 
t© safeguard and extend labor and 
/farm gains. 


Joseph Cadden, executive secre- 
tary of the Youth Congress re- 
ported that the congress had suc- 
ceeded in winning from the office 
of Education a number of conces- 
,Sions with regard to the vocational 
| training program. A Youth Con- 
| gress committee has been confer- 
ring with Dr. Studebaker, Commis- 


ter sent to Draft Director Dykstra | 


the commanding | 


Youth Congress Consults 
Army on Draftees’ Health 


sioner of Education, 
crimination against Negroes in the 
vocational training program. 

Dr. Studebaker has agreed. Mr. 
Cadden said, to send a memoran- 
dum to all state supervisors point- 
ing out that the appropriation bill 
for the office of education specifi- 
cally provides that there be no ra- 
cial discrimination and urging 
supervisors to keep this in mind in 
selecting people for the training 
program. 

ASKS FORUMS 


_ Upon the suggestion of the Youth 
|Congress, Dr. Studebaker has also 
}agreed to urge the training school 
|to establish courses or forums on 
| the American labor movement and 
,on the labor, social security and 
workmen's compensation laws of 
the country. The office of educa- 
tion will provide cutlines for such 
courses. 


In the past two weeks delegations 
of the American Youth Congress 
have conferred with selective ser- 
vice director Dykstra, Defense 
Commissioner Sidney Hillman, Dr. 


i 
|Floyd Reeves, Brigadier General 


Hershey, Aubrey Williams and.other 
Officials connected with the de- 
fense program and the administra- 
tion of the conscription and youth 
training programs. — 

About 100 people attended the 
meeting of the National Assembly. 
coming from points as far away as 


'Onicags and Milwauke* and from 
meny parts of the South. 
Jack McMichael, a student at 


| Union 


; 


| 


Theological Seminary and 
chairman of the American Youth 
Congress presided at the sessions. 


meeting, Jacob Potofsky of the ——— - 
Clothing Workers and Emil Rieve 
of the Textile Workers asked for 
further time in which they agreed 
to press the Strebel forces to accept 


British Workers Set to 
ip, Air Plants 


the rising living costs was confined 


i 


| 


(Continyed from Page 1) 


; 
; 


resolute in the workshops, if we 
have a hundred per cent union- 
ism, we can defeat the rich men's 


conspiracy against our living 
standards.” 
| The appeal followed a confer- 


ence of shop stewards from eleven 
key aircraft factories in West Eng- 
land in which a _ decision was 
| adopted to instruct the executive 
of the Confederation of Shipbuild- 
ing and Engineering Unions and 
the National Amalgamated Engin- 
eering ‘(machinists) 


among other measures, “withdraw- 
al of labor” to enforce machinists’ 
demands for a threepence hourly 
base rate increase, or—the Con- 
federation, as distinct from the 
A.E.U., claim ten shillings per 
week in a flat bonus increase. 

| After the breakdown of negotia- 
tions, a delegation called upon 
Kingsley Wood, Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, the unions involved pre- 
senting for an amendment to the 


'settlement reached last May un-/| Until Dec. 26, the final deadline for 
compensation to meet | registering. 


\der which 


: 


has | Sa 
aroused indignation here and} < 


that the Government release | 


County Council, many trade) 


Committee of the’! 


Nehru was sentenced to | 


tional independence for which 


Union when | 
they meet this morth to consider, 


| 
| 


‘FREE NEHRU!’ ENGLISH LABOR 
SAYS AS INDIA UNREST GROWS 


a 


o~ Oo ns a oe 


® 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


popular expression demand- 
ing some measure of the na- 


Britain is supposed to be 
fighting is instantly gagged 


by the Government police in 
India. 


The working people of 
London are just beginning to 
hear of these repressions by 
the British police against the 
people of India, and they 
have protested to the Gov- 
ernment, 


A very heavy censor sur- 
rounding India, exercised by 
the British authorities with 


relentless severity, keeps a 
good deal of the news of 
mass misery and unrest in 


India away from the rest of 
the world. The barest reports 
only are permitted to leave 
the country. British author- 
ities feel that if the world 
heard of the real state of af- 
fairs in India it would make 
a mockery of Britain’s claim 
to defending national inde- 
pendence and democracy. 

At the present time, most 
of the wealth of India is 
drained off by banking and 
financial interests in London 
which collect fully two- 
thirds of India’s total in- 
come. 


only to civil servants earnings less 
than five pounds per week. 
The deputation pressed for an 


arrangement by which wage rates 
will be adjusted to meet prices. 
However, the unions claim were. 
rejected, and the fight goes for- 
ward, 


301.270 Aliens 
Register Here 


——— 


Postmaster A)bert Goldman an- 
nounced yesterday that alien psi 
tration in New York City has) 
reached a total of 301,270. 

Goldman said that all public 
schools and outlying places. which 
have been used as registration 
places will close on Dec. 14 but | 
that the alien registration unit at 
the General Post Office, Eighth 
Ave. and 33rd St., will remain open 


_two bombs burst close to the star- 


| ship.” 


Hamburg in 


Women Workers in Germany: ;")"),,0%, 


‘ef 


and sons face death over England, these German women are forced 
to work in the war industries in an effort to earn some money to keep 
their families together. At the same time, the Nazi munitions firms 
are raking In huge profits as their stocks soar on the Berlin exchange. 


Flames, Says 


London Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| 


and Voss shipyards in Hamburg: 

“We spent a good hour over the 
target, quite happily. The docks) 
were so clearly outlined that we 
took our time and made two runs) 
before we dropped our bombs, which 
caused many fires and explosions. | 

“We were one of the early crews | 
over the target, so we circled around | 
a while to see what the others were 
doing and what we had done. It 
was evident that Hamburg had been_ 
given a good crack. We could see 
fires everywhere, and also some 
very big explosions.” 

The Air Ministry said successful 
attacks were made on shipping 
during the night. British planes’ 
bombed three supply ships of about’ 
5,000 tons each at the mouth of the | 
Elbe, it said and “an observer saw 


board and port sides of the leading | 


| 


By William L. Patterson 
(Special to the Daily Worker) 
CHICAGO. Nov. 17. — Few Con- 
gressional campaigns caught and 
held the eyes of so wide an au- 


|dience throughout the country as 
Earlier in the day William Gaul-| 
Congress which took place in the 


did the three-cornered fight for 
First Congressional District of Illi- 
nois. 

Arthur W. Mitchell, the incum- 
bent, was returned to office. The 
Negro spokesman of the Democratic 
Party polled a little more than 
33,000 votes. This gave him a plu- 
rality over William E. King, the 
Republican candidate, of about 
4.000. William L. Patterson, the 


about dis- | 
| mended 


Communist Party representative, 
was given only 500 votes. 

This occasioned great surprise in 
Chicago. A much larger vote was 
expected. The campaign waged by 
the Communist Party was com- 
very favorably by thou- 
sands. It was discussed widely and 
very sympathetically not only with- 
in the election district, but as well, 
nationally. Letters were written to 
jones published by the Chicago De- 
fender calling upon the people of 
‘the First Congressional District to 
| Tecognize their responsibility par- 
ticularly to Negro America to re- 
tire Mitchel! and to defeat King. 
| What happened in the First Dis- 
trict of Illinois on the 5th of No- 
vember? Several things. -The an- 
swers are of importance to the 
progressive forces generally and of 
vital concern tc those who live in 
that district. 

Obviously, hundreds of votes were 
stolen. In one precinct, the Com- 
munist watcher was threatened 
| with violence and left the polling 
place while the tally was being 
made. Hundreds more ballots were 
lost. The slightest error made by 
those who sought to aplit their 
ticket was made an excuse for in- 
| Validating the ballot. But neither 
of these facts, nor both,, offers a 
full amd complete answer to the 
questions. 

The First Congressional District 
of Illinois is the weakest link of 


islative front. 


the rulers of America on the leg- 
The voters did not 
understand this yet. The reasons 
are not derply hidden: (1) It is the 
only district which today returns 
one of the 15,000,000 of Negro citi- 
zens to Congress. This fact em- 


_phasizes the limitations of our de- 
_mocracy 


and clearly reveals the 
two major parties as hypocritical 
in their pose as defenders of de- 


| black. 


mocracy. (2) The First District of-| will resort to every device to re- | 
fers the best possibilities for send-| tain their hold upon the Negro| 
ing to Congress a man who will| voter, but it will tend to hasten | 


speak for the Southern Negro the acceptance of the idea of the 


The Election in Chicago and What 
lt Means to the Negro People of U.S. 


against the Poll Tax system, peon- | need for a third party. 
age, shafe-cropping and lynching | 


which operate against poor white 
as well as against Negra (3) The 
Negroes who have represented this 
District for the past ten years have 
been Republican and Democratic 
Party hacks who have silavishly 
carried forward their parties’ pol- 
icies on the Negro question. The 
betrayal of the Negro people has 
been thereby further exposed. It 
is now clear that the two major 


parties have both deserted the Ne- | 
gro people and work together to) 
see that Negroes are denied a true) 
spokesman in Congress and that 
American democracy is not ex-| 
tended so as to embrace them. 


SIGNIFICANT NATIONALLY 


These facs are recognized in the 
Chicago Congressional district, but 
not sufficiently; they are recognized 
by Negroes nationally, but not suf- 
ficiently. The political significance 
of all this is not fully appreciated. 
The steps that must be taken to 


get the Negro people to organiza- 
tionally break past party affiliations 
and this to change the whole sit- 
uation are not thoroughly worked 
out. But attention has been focused 
upon this question. 


In the perliamentary fight for 
the development and extension of 
democracy in our country, the First 
Congressional District of TMDlinois 
must become a point of national 
concentration. The defeat of Ne- 
gro Congressional spokesmen of 
ruling class América will have tre- 
mendous significance in the mobili- 
zation of Negro America for a re- 
lentless, persistent, systematic and 
organized fight against every form 
of segregation and terror, legal and 
extra-legal on a national scale. 

A victory for the candidate of 
the Communist Party, a Party 
which is fundamentally and avow- 
edly the enemy of the jim-crow, 
un-American and subversive tactics 
of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties will go a great way toward 
fully exposing the ways and means 
by which the mass of white Amer- 


step in the growth of unity in 


struggle of Negro and white. 


} 
icans are consciously pitted against. 


It will be a great forward | 


It is clear then that a grave 
responsibility rests wpon the voters 
of the Chicago District to send the 
candidate of the only Party truly 
fighting for democracy to Congress. 
Chicago has this responsibility and 
can be made to do something about 
it. In turn the progressive forces 
in general and the Negro people in 
particular have the responsibility of 
rousing this Illinois legislative Dis- 
trict to understand the importance 
of this task and the possibilities of 
solving it. 


People Forced Peace 
Issue Into Election, 


Earl Browder Shows 


——— 


Returns Show Rising Mistrust of Old. Parties 
Communist Leader Declares; Demand for 
Labor Party Marked Campaign’s Close 


(Continued from Page 1) 


— 


| 


vote for minority parties showed al 


| decline, “allegiance to the two old 


parties among the masses has never 
been so weak as it is now.” 

Noting that prestige gained in 
Carlier stages of the New Deal, the 
appeal to anti-war sentiment and 
opposition to the draft, exploited by 


' 


candidates, had been decisive fac- 


_tors in determining the vote, Brow- 


der noted that: 

“More than in any modern cam- 
paign, the theory of the-‘lesser evil’ 
came forward as a major manifes- 
tation. The votes were more 
‘against’ than ‘for.’” 


; 
; 


| 


said, “we went to the masses, we 
had faith in the masses, we drew 
strength from the masses, we gave 
leadership to the masses. This cam- 
paign was for us, from first to last, 
& mass campaign.” 

Browder chserved that thé anti- 
war expression of the people and 
the change they forced “from a 
demagogy {m war to a demagogy 
about peace,” was on the whole “a 
spontaneous, unorganized mov e- 
ment.” 

“But its success was determined 
by the presence within it of ele- 
ments of organization and leader- 
ship,” he continued. “Without some 
elements of clarity, organization 


The sharp fall in the Socialist | #md leadership no success is pos- 
Party vote from the partial returns! sible, and the degree of success of 
available, Browder said, “shows a| * ™ASs movement is always com- 
rather complete collapse and bank-| ™ensurate with the degree to which 
ruptcy.” As an illustration he cited, these factors are present. 


New York's vote of 12,050 for Thom- | 
us, who, although on the ballot,| tm of clarity, 


; 


“These important and vital fac- 
organization and 


trailed behind the Browder write-in. | 'eadership were furnished in the 
On the other hand the Commu-| 'st piace, by the Communist Party. 
nist Party's part in the election,| Alone among all nationally-organ- 
although ruled off the ballot in| '#¢d political forces the Communist 
more than half of the states, re-| Party foresaw the possibility of 
vealed “a many-times multiplied this intervention of the masses, and 
mass influence as compared with, Worked consciously, systematically, 
1936, and to have reached or even | "4 energetically to bring it inte 
surpassed that yote in 1940,” Brow-| motion and direct it to success.” 


der said. This, he noted, was in 


} 


This policy of the Party, winning 


face of the widespread attacks upon! /@rge mumbers, had proven so ef- 
the Party and unprecedented inter- | fective that it sharpened the strug- 


ference with its election rights. 


LABOR PARTY 

Another important development 
which became more clearly ex- 
pressed in the final stages of the 
campaign, is the “sudden and em- 
phatic re-emergence of. the Labor 
Party movement,” Browder said. 

“This occured in the. very heat 
of the final campaign drive, when 
the Labor Party could not even 
dream of finding organizational ex- 
pression, when the masses were al- 
ready making up their minds which 
of the two evils should be chosen 
as the lesser one,” continued Brow- 
der. 


| 


| 


gle between the two major candi- 
dates. Both sides hurled the 
charge of Communism against each 
other. 

“We have learned from Marx to 
recognize ‘his as the consequence 
of the emergence of Communism 
as a power, acknowledged as such 
by all,” Browder said. In like 
manner, he continued, the upsurge 
for a Labor Party, is “communism” 
in the minds of the ideologists of 
capitalism. 3 

“Of course the Communist Party 
supported this movement, and fur- 
nished its most conscious element, 
But it is 2 broad mass niovement, 


“Following the historic radio, £8 far beyond our Party ranks,” 


But above all there is the re-| 
sponsibility of the Party particular- | 


ly in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict to learn the lessons of the re- 
cent Campaign and to take the nec- 
essary steps to achieve a parilia- 
mentary victory for the people in 
1942. 

The hatred for Arthur wW. 
Mitchell, the incumbent, was uni- 
versal. Mitchell has openly repu- 
diated his own people and claimed 
the “honor” of representing LaSalle 
Street, the banking center of the 
Middle West. His deeds have been 
consistent with his words. President 
Roosevelt has no more docile tool 
than Arthur W. Mitchell, Negro, 
from Illinois 


William E. King, the Republican 
candidate, is the counter-part of 
Mitchell. He has been for ten years 
a State Senator and the first bit 
of legislation beneficial to his peo- 
ple or to the poor generally has 
yet to be passed or presented. King 
is a full-f ed machine politician. 
Mr. King as dispised locally as 
Mitchell is natieriwdly. 

There were therefore valid rea- 
sons for concluding that the Com- 
munist candidate had some chance 
to run well in the recent campaign. 
To these objectively favorable cir- 
cumstances should be added the 
facts that almost 4,000 potential 
voters signed petitions to place the 
name of the Communist candidate 
on the ballot; scores of homes in 
the District were opened to Wil- 
liam L. Patterson for meetings; 
about two thousand voters pledged 
in writing to vote for Patterson; 
more than 25,000 


Such a victory will not only be | dealing concretely with the issues 


the means of forcing concessions 
from the two major parties who 


ee 


(Continued on Page 6) 


broadcast of John L. Lewis on Oct. 
25, which placed this dilemma in 
its sharpest form, a large part of 
the most representative progressive 
trade unions and peoples’ organiza- 
tions, with their leaders, responded 
with an unequivocal declaration of 
lack of confidence in both major 
candidates, with the demand for la- 
bor’s political independence in the 
ferm of a Labor Party, together 


firmly established progressive pol- 


Lewis.” 


wise diminished by the fact that 
those very progressive unions divided 
their votes between Willkie and 
Roosevelt nor by any “momentary 
confusions that may have appeared 


days.” 
INFLUENCE GROWS 


its own candidates. 


Browder said, went far beyond the 


i 
' 
i 


; 


| 
| 


with unswerving adherence to the 


in progressive ranks during those | 


Browder explained. 
EMERGED STRONGER 


Summarizing, Browder said that 
thanks to the policy of keeping 
close to the masses, the Commu- 
nist Party ‘emerged far stronger 
than we have ever been before.” 

Again, in the fight for the ballot, 
the Communist Party did not allow 
its enemies to maneuver it into @ 
sectarian position, Browder said. 

“By fighting for the legality and 
full election rights of the Com- 


icies of the CIO as led by John L. | munist Party, we were fighting for 


no narrow party interests, but for 


Browder said that this upsurge peace, for democratic rights: and 
for a labor party in the midst of | civil 
the sharpest struggle of the cam-  standands of life, for the whole 
paign is of “tremendous historical) working class and the nation.” 
significance,”"—a significance in no | 


liberties, for protection of 


The fight for the ballot was also 
“a fundamental step in the political 
education of the American masses, 
necessary for their understanding 
of the class nature of bourgois de- 
mocracy,” he continued, 

“In the welter of imperialist war 
plans, formed and being carrie@ out 
by the most reactionary and un- 


The influence of the Communist | deomeratic forces of American life, 
Party in the election campé ign, | it has become a matter of life and 
death fer tbe democratic forces of 
results it was able to register for, America—indispensably led by la- 


bor — to intervene in the whole 


“We never allowed ourself to drift; sphere of the foreign policy of the 
or be driven into sectarianism,” he) country.” 


residents of the) 
| district personally received materia] 


OFFICIAL OPTICIANS TO THE LW.O. 


IN NEW yORE 
| Associated Optometrists 


255 West 34th St... near Tth Ave. 
MEd, $-3243. Daily 9 A.M.-7:30 P.M 


i PP. FPREEMAN, Optometris 


IN BROOKLYN 


Unity Optical Co 
152 Flatbush Ave., nr. Atlantic Ave, 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 
Daily 9 A.M.-7 P.M, 


. COMRADES, TRY 


REAL UHINESE FOOD 


JADE MOUNTAIN RESTAURANT 


197 SECOND AVENUE 


Bet. 12th and 13th Streets 


| 
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Arrest Six More in Fapeny trois Ballot C: Case 


em ee ee 
Ge 


Alan Shaw, Communist Leader, Goes on Trial Continue Persecution © 
In Second Oklahoma City Cresinal Syndicalism Case Even After Elections — 


(Special to the Daily Worker) ing the defense of all 12. 


Weekly Column Devoted to interests of Rail Labor 
6.000 Men Electrified Out of Work 


Every railroad man knows that the services of one 
million of his fellow workers have been “dispensed with”’ 


prosecution will introduce 


on the American railroads since 1920, It is hard to de- 
termine off-hand which of the crafts has suffered most. 
We know that fewer enginemen, trainmen and switchmen 
are now required to move a given amount of freight or passengers 
over any hundred miles of line. We also know that this labor-saving 
economy with its rail-welders, machine-tampers and tractor-spreaders 
has reached down to the humble trackman and has also taken his job. 
These are the widespread, ordinary effects of unemployment always 
before our very eyes. But let us relate a most astounding case—one 
about a railroad backshop whose lapse into ghostdom cost 6,000 shop- 
men their jobs. 


Burnside Once Hope of 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 
17.—Alan Shaw, second of 
the 12 criminal syndical- 
ism victims here, goes on 
trial tomorrow before 
Judge Ben Arnold. 

Shaw, who is 22, will be 
prosecuted on the charge 
of being a member of the 
Communist Party. The 


the same evidence in 
Shaw’s trial that it used in 
the case of Robert Wood, 
who was sentenced to 10 
years in prison on Oct. 11. 

Shaw was seized with 
Wood and 16 others in po- 
lice raids on private homes 
on Aug. 17. Literature was 
seized illegally in the raids 


“and is being used as evi- 


dence in the trials. No at- : 
tempt was made by the 
prosecution to prove that 
Wood had distributed any 
of the literature, mere pos- 
session being declared 
criminal syndicalism. 

Since the Wood verdict, 
five of the defendants have 
been freed on bail raised 
by the International Labor 
Defense, which is conduct- 


Total bail put up was $46,- 
500. The ILD, in a state- 
ment issued here yester- 
day, appealed for funds to 
aid in freeing the remain- 
ing prisoners on bail and 
in conducting the defense 
of Shaw. Funds should be 


+ sent to the International 
Labor Defense, 112 E, 19th 
New York City. 


St., 


; 


arrest here 


me Pastor and Workers Alliance Leaders Ase 


Among Those Charged With ‘Perjury’ 
In Circulation of C. P. Petitions 


(Special te the Dally Worker) 
READING, Pa., Nov. 17.—Six Berks County men, ong 
a local pastor and one a leader of the Workers Alliance whe 
polled 4,000 votes as Democratic nominee for local office 
in the 1939 primaries, were arrested or under warrant fou 
yesterday in a post-election drive against te 


right of free elections. 


Under arrest and charged with | upon his release on bail. Dr. nal 
“perjury, violation of the state elec- ney said that the Civil 


tion code, and conspiracy In the | Committee of Berks County | 


~——- 


Young Mechanics 


The Burnside shop of the Illinois Central Railroad in Chicago was 
built back in the early "80s at a cost of many millions of dollars. It 


Noted Citizens 


was equipped to- build locomotives up from the very rails upon which ] circulation of Communist Party the Committee for People’s 
| oe the drive-wheels rested. The same may be said of passenger and In Poll, Upho d petitions,” are: |In Eastern Pennsylvania would ie 
freight equipment. The backshop has 25 drop pits; and up to the Rev. Max C. Putney, former | terest themselves in the case. 
f date of its abandonment, it was not unusual to see a stripped loco- 


pastor of the Church of 
Father; Harry Brown, a former 
president of the Workers’ Alli- 
ance and Democratic nominee Yor 
sheriff in the 1939 primary: Ed- 
ward Weand, and John Duszkei- 
wicz, of Lauderdale. 


Ben Rubin. Berks 


Our 


NLRA Need 


Declare ‘Defense’ Drive 
Against Act Is Blow 
to Liberties 


motive boiler propped up over every pit. 

Machinists, blacksmiths, boilermakers, tinsmiths and many other 
kinds of skilled craftsmen scurried over the big shop yards in happy 
mood of making a fair living. In this tumult of industry, numerous 
apprentice boys followed in the wake of journeymen mechanics. It 
was a kind of “son-like-father” relationship. The old happy family 
ideology of “learn a trade, my boy, and make good wages,” pervaded 
the whole community. As a matter of fact, a mechanic who learned 


THE STATEMENT 

“I was arrested last night by of- 
ficers from the District Atter- 
ney's office for exercising and 
standing for the sacred American 
rights for which our forefathers 
fought and won the American 
Revolution — among those ele- 


lle 


—— | 


Yorkville reports that the branch- 


county or- 


his trade in the Burnside shop was everywhere recognized as without wie ring t Ng vo Ming Be Rag, -. (Special to the Daily Worker) — . ad pe agres etc mental rights being the right of 
a@ peer in his particular line. The I. C. itself sent the young journey- porte » lr “Ad cach branch | , WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 11— py —yY Was sought. District Petition, and the right of minor 
| men from Burnside to many of its lesser shops and roundhouses over ne Asserting that the preservation of 


They did it in. the following man- | 
ner: 

A. The branch as a whole pooled 
their. contacts. 

B. One comrade was given the 
definite responsibility for the deli- 
very of the Sunday Worker to these 
contacts, 


ity parties ballet 
Attorney James F. Marx. who or- | y to be en Ge in 


Gered the arrests, asked that bail "a nervah to aght this unware 
im Rubin's case be set at $12,500 for ranted interference with Amere 
nine additional charges. Four of ican civil liberties. A Civil Liber~ 
the counts charge Rubin with per-| «4. Committee for Berks County 
jury, four with violation of the has been organized during recent 
_ State election laws, and the ninth weeks to fight this abuse of power 
| warrant charges him jointly with| 6. the part of local officials. If 


the system from Chicago to New Orleans. And, in many tances 
these apprentice boys grew up to be shop executives along th@ line. 


Snort of ‘Dinky Engine’ 
Contributes to Big R.R. Shop 


Two big roundhouses were among the smokey buildings out in the 
wide acreage of the big shop yards. These roundhouses specialized in 


civil liberties and the rights of la- 
bor were essential to democracy and 
national defense, more than 160 
eminent educators, writers, trade 
union leaders, ministers and pro- 
fessional workers answered affirma- 
tively to three questions contained | 
in a poll conducted by the National | 


Rev. Putney with conspiracy Al » the h 
in the care of some 100 “dinky engines,” for the I. C. has the-largest C. The election campaign con- Federation for Constitutiona] Liber- e Fred Rossi, 43-year- = tota! of $32,000 bail was asked -for ave the honor of being the exec- 
and fastest suburban service from Chicago's Loop to its far southside | tacts were and are still being used| “es, Reverend Owen A. Knox, | - Engine Made of Matches * old jobless cabinet- .)) the men. ae secretary of this committes, 
suburbs. These “dinkys” snorted through the days and nights on | to increase the list. chairman of the Federation, ed maker of Philadelphia, who has been on relief for seven years, shows mn fact, to make the matte? 


5-minute schedules, going everywhere South within a 25-mile radius. 

These suburban-service engines required 150 enginemen on the 
regularly assigned runs alone. Besides, a big extra-board was main- 
tained to @ake care of the “rush” Sundays and Holidays. For fue), 
no less than a train-load of coal was pushed into the shop-yard for 


nounced here last week. 
The questions, Dr. Knox revealed, | | 
concerned themselves with ob- | 
servance of the National Labor Re- | 
lations Act by national defense con- 


more dramatic. my arrest inter- 
rupted a meeting of this very 
committee, which had been set 
for last night... . 

“Fortunately, I am now out on 


' 

The Reading cases yesterday fol- 

his skill as he puts the finishing touches to a model of an old style ~~ closely upon the pcre a ' 
steam locomotive and tender which he constructed from 10,500 match 


sticks. Rossi, who has been unable to get a job, began work on the camenede pment gc 
model a year ago. Pittsburg 


petitioners in Harrisburg and the 


D. Daily Worker promotion leaf- 
lets are being used as an aid. 

E. A definite goal of at least 25 
‘regular receiyers of the Sunday 
| Worker for each branch, 


v ’ | arrest last week of another peti-| bail, but several are now 
these snorting “dinkys. er pit ver hot | actors, | persons 

perce nen My sete me aainn Gametes tate aan poms Sein cane tee: | In the manner shown above coon covering the following main Browder Report Turk’s Berlin Envoy | tier Lancaster. Charges fol-| lodged in the Berks County prison, 

water spout flowed an almost perpetual stream into their little cab | Yorkvile is leading the way to lay. THE QUESTIONS | At Convention H for ‘Visit’ low the same pattern in all cases —| simply because they circulated pe- 

tanks. The steam suburban service of the I. C. was alone an industry | firm foundation of insuring the dis- De a aie Being Published Goes Home for violation of election laws and so-| titions to allow the Communist 

capable of providing @ livelihood of a good-sized community of work- | ‘Tibution of our paper. Sections re a re ~ aa ~ see called irregulations in the collection | Party, a legal minority party im 
; main objective. the surrender of labor's rights as Earl Browder’s tremendously | (yp) -rurkey's ambassador to| Preliminary hearings on the cases | in Pennsylvania in the November 

Hushed by Change in Motive Power iene: “SRM fs the ectnd -e8t| ee ee eee important convention report 18| , .eny, Husrey Gerede, was en | “Ze St for next week in an effort | election. 


lations Act, would undermine the. 
foundations of democracy and 
thereby weaken the national de- 


being rushed to press and will 


for section Daily Worker directors appear in pamphlet form at a 


to speed the cases for presentment | “The Civil Liberties Committee 
to arrange meetings of branch Daily 


route home today. to the grand jury which meets on’ of Berks County will operate to 


Some time before the depression, the I. C. began the electrification 


of its Chicago terminal. This was the beginning of the end of the : price of 5 cents before the end) Franz von Papen, German am- | November 25. _ protect the civil rights of all citi- 
great Burnside shop. The suburban service gradually went electric. fered ‘ealeain tae Ga > at fense? of the week, Workers Library | bassador to Turkey, who has been| Rev. Putney, who was released on | zens in this county. And we are 

power lines were strung over the tracks. “Juice” was purchased — ‘ete. A speaker from the circulation 2. Do you believe that collective! Publishers announced yesterday.|in Berlin the past two weeks, was | $500 bail, labelled the arrests as an | not alone, for we are affiliated 
from the local utflities at a low rate. Trains became longer and faster. | aenartment will report at these | >@eaining strengthens the national | The pamphlet will constitute a/ expected to return soon and Ger-/ attack upon the ballot rights and with national and regional com- 
Part of the great shop yards at Burnside became a place to cut the | meetings on the election campaign | @@fense by furthering democracy| basic guide to the tasks of the) man quarters said he might carry | civil liberties of the people of Read-| mittees organized for the same 
“dinkys” into scrap iron. Just one of them remains today as an ez- | ...4 decisions of the National Con-| #4 ensuring continuity of or Communist Party in the crucial | back ‘certain proposals. ing. In a formal statement issued | purpose.” 


hibit in the Rosenwald Industrial Museum in Chicago. 


Firemen Electrified Out of a job 


Moreover, 150 locomotive firemen were cut off the board when 
electrification was completed. They were told that they could exer- 
cise their seniority along the system. But confronting them was the 
great increase in freight tonnage due to longer trains and bigger and 
fasten,steam power. Their chances for re-employment along the line 
was not worth the paper the dismissal notice guarantee was written 
upon. Shop mechanics and other skilled workers followed in the wake 
of unemployed enginerfien. | 

The first phase of the deterioration of the Burnside shop was bad 
enough, but along came the big Diesel. First employed in switching 


months ahead. An expected first ~ 
printing of close to a quarter of | 
a million copies indicates the 
unprecedented nationwide inter- 
est in the ihstoric message of 
the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party. Orders should 
be rushed to Workers Library 
Publishers, P.O. Box 148, Station 
D, New York, N. Y. 


vention in connection with the| 4"? 
Daily Worker. So far only three 3. Do you believe that the inter- | 
| sections have made these arrange- | ests of civil liberties, industrial | 
ments. peace and national defense will best 
| 
The 18th A. D. Kings, has slready| °? Sve Sy requiring corporations 


receiving orders from the federal | 
| acted on the sample Daily Worker rnme comp 
| promotion leaflet sent out to all _ a <e 7 ee oe 


Wagner Act? 
|section Daily Worker directors. | - | 


Among those answering yes to | 
| Send your copies to the circulation, tose questions were Hon. Elmer | 
department. 


Benson, former Governor of Min- 

In connection with the price | nesota; Prof. Sophonisba P. Breck- 
change of the Daily Worker—every| inridge, University of Chicago; Dr. | 
| branch should have a discussion | Jerome Davis, author; 


SWOrrine GUIDE 


| Britain Registers Second 


Hon. Lee | Half of 35-Year Grou , - :; ) 
service, it finally developed into @ machine that pulls 5,000 tons of | ground this point in order to make E. Geyer, Congressman from Cali- P Please mention the Daily Worker when patronizing advertisers | 
berg = - Bae 2 Bons nipsl eng: ag oy Saga ee this price change a signal for =| fornia: Mr. Patrick E. Gorman,| LONDON, Nov. 17—Great Brit- — 

. eeds tank, FOUREHOUSS | unprecedented rise in the circula-| .|ain called the second half of the , 
no backshop. And, if it were not for the B. of L. F. & E. the fire- | tion of our paper. Branches should pay Sentinels’ te pon | tietyriinamacnncanees t0 seal Army-Navy Steres | Music-Records Moving and Storage 
man would have lost his job, too, on this new and powerful invention. | 2.4.4 in messages of support to the. Lemer, Willems Gellene: Ms. A)- | ter yesterday for milit pala eee . a gr meer 
- Weeds and Scrap Where Dally. | bert Maltz, author; Mr. Tom); The order applied to men born : a Outta Ridine Mabtie, Woolen, Reasonable. Reliable Moving. LEhigh 
These discussions should not be| Mooney; Rev. Edwin McNeill Pot- | between Jan. 1 and June 30, 1905.| Leather and Suede Jackets, Windbreak- 


Thousands Worked 


The present dreary, idle aspect of the I. C. Burnside shop well re- 
flects a country-wide situation as to the cause of railroad unemploy- 
ment. High weeds grown over the tracks of the shop yards, crumbling 


ers, Hiking Boots and Shoes. 


Amplifiers and 
Sound Systems 


general discussions on the impor- 
tance of building the Daily Worker 
but specific objectives that should 
be reached: Work that should be 
carried on in certain industrial 


eat, Cleveland; Prof. Edward A.! Men born the last half of that year 
Ross, University of Wisconsin; Mr. | registered Nov. 9. 

George Seldes, author; Mr. Donald 
Ogden Stewart, president, League 


FRANK GIARAMITA, Express and Mov- 
13 East 7th St. near Third Ava, 
Tel. GRamercy 17-2457. 


COOPERMAN’S VANS, 939 Jennings 
Reliable moving, reasonable rates. 


lehem Steel Corporation alone had 


f American Wrietrs; Mr. R. J.| received more than a billion dol- DA. 9-3669. 
buildings, demolished roundhouses, rusting locomotives and deca . 
pemenes and freight cars, all tell their ste Rp Sale The beaten —— areas, the building of the carrier| Thomas, president, United Auto-/|lars worth of arms orders from the | DANCE MUSIC for parties with latest Opticians oma a 
bedinetds “the coanhine shop, the paint shop, the blacksmith shop, the | Tutes in each branch, a minimum) mobile Workers, CIO, and Dr. | Government. a Ve, SS ‘ 
boiler shop have been swallowed in weeds like the jobs of the en who | 25 contacts toa branch for Sun-; Mary E. Woolley, President Eme-| To thus reward law *breaking Parlo Optometrists * 
” dagoge.. day Worker deli lar dis-| ritus, Mt. H Beauty vs REDUCED UP TO 50°, 
once tramped busily over them. Burnside now resembles a neglected | “* Ce ee ritus, Mt. Holyoke College. firms with government orders is to D A 


tribution of promotion leaflets, in 
other words, a solid plan for action 


The statement of the National AUTHORIZED OPTICIANS oT 


MANY WORKERS GROUPS 


cemetery. Of the former 6,000 men, only a skeleton force of 250 re- condone lawlessness and weaken | go_psrern’s 223 &. 14th St. GR. $-009. Old Price Now 


Federation pointed out that despite | the tige of Federal statutes Permanem wave $3 and $5. 35¢ 
mains. No more do: the hopefully aspiring apprentice boys follow P pres 1 RACHMANINOFF: 
behing journeymen mechanics. The arts they once learned with pride should be the result of the discus-| repeated statements of high U. S./| the statement said. Enforcement df| ‘%™: 3 items $1. Symphony No. 3 in A Minor | COMPLETE 
are now wiped out. Today, half the population of Burnside, once a sions held. Section Daily Werte | Goverumens Officials that defence | labor’s rights is essential to democ- Rachmaninoff — Philadel- | GLASSES $4.95 
thriving railroad community, is on relief. directors snould discuss this with | contracts would not be awarded to racy under modern industrial con- Cleaning = Dyeing phia Orchestra .......-. $9.00 86 $5.00 PR. 
) the section educational director. | violators of labor laws. the Beth- | ditions. (2 BEETHOVEN: | 
pete _ Purrier, Concerto in D Major | 
Shorter Workweek Vital Need : BRACNEL—Expert Dry Cleaning. Purrier.| Concert im D Major | 
Railroad men the country over cannot afford to be Indifferent ~ Ave. CHelsea 2-7074. G. Brackman. nini-NBO Orch. ........ 9.00 5.00, 
to this ruinous job situation as reflected in the abandonment of the EI } ; 3 BACH: 
ong ee hangs ys y pos eg by Dr Hans Rimless (as illustrated) or attractive 4 
In other words, we must not allow the absentee banker-owners of the - a cn deities eo edi r. oe eee 1200 ° 6.50 frames from $3.95. Single Vision 
transportation systems to bluff us into starvation. We must not let BR ok iB ccd enna enses, regardless of power, 
| thls bunch of rich parasites pocket all our losses in wages as thetr forever from, fare, nosy erst! |‘ Since shrew Rhapsody |] Sen prescription 
; profits, while the children of good railroad men go hungry and are | | centien.  Gatent 7g ta | detnes Suateen-Oile | wedte ee ae 
. clothed in rags. We can put no hope in increased war-making traffic; | eng (Opposite Macy's! MEdallion Stokowski-Phila. Orch.... 5.50 3.00 / 
for it will be quickly absorbed by labor-saving devices. | 3-4218. ee h , 
) The situation cries aloud for the shorter workweek to take up the - ss seepent Sapna ETON And Many Others: 
f slack in railroad employment. Men of all crafts—those who are still Dentists } 
" clinging to “steady” jobs, and those now on the extra board or on UNEMPLOYMENT of 1939. The highest wage total | brother-in-law is engaged in. | 
furlough, must awaken their lodges and locals to the urgent need of INSURANCE paid to him in any quarter of | Otherwise we are unable to de- | OR A BROWN Surgeon Dentist. 223 


the 6-hour day with no reduction in pay. Such action is the only 
sound solution to the appalling loss of jobs, as occurred with the elec- 
trification and Dieselization of the I. 


(Next week: “Robbing a Cripple of His Job.” Coming articles are 
“C. T. C.” and others. -Reprints at 50 cents per hundred are now avail- 
able jor the following previous articles: “Hold Your Hat!", “The 
Rockets Come and the Backshop Goes,” “Champion of Them All.” 
Send in your orders jor a supply to be passed around on your job.) 


ORDER AND SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(Number) | 
iseue, at rate of 50 cents per hundred. 
() Special Railroader’s Introductory Subscription Offer of MONDAY 


DAILY WORKER, 35 WEEKS FOR $1.00. 
[) DAILY and SUNDAY WORKER, 6 WEEKS FOR $1.00. 


Name eeeeeeee eee eee eeeeere eee eee eee eter eee ee ee eeeeeee @ eeeeevnenee eseeeeeeeeaere 
Address BEE gy RO SAN eeeeeevneeneenere *eeeeeeeeeeeenene ee eveeveeeeeeeene ee 
City eeeeeeeeaee eevee eeeeaeeeeenereeeee State **ee 8 e888 *ereeeeveeeeeeeeee ec eeeeeaeer® 
» 
Mail Now to 


“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN” 
¢/o DAILY WORKER 


Now Yous, N. ¥s 


Question: I worked irregularly 
for the first four months of 1939 
and January and February, 1940. 
I was obliged to leave the State 
and returned last week. I would 
like to know whether I am en- 
titled to unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

Answer: Yes. In view of the 
fact that you were emplcyed in 
1939 you would be entitled to 
benefits if you earned a certain 
minimum amount in 1939 which 
can only be determined by the 
wages you received in the highest 
quarter of 1939. Since you do not 
mention how much you earned. 
during the period in which you 
were employed it is impossible for 
us to tell you what your qualify- 
ing wage would have to be for 
1939. The law ‘provides that all 
employees shall be entitled to 
benefits if they earned move than 
a specific sum of money in the 
calendar year (which in your case 
would be 1939) preceding the year 
in which they make application 
for bemefits. A concrete example 
is as follows:—John Jones earned 


| $810.00 throughout the entire year 


1939 amounted to $285.00. Accord- 


John Jones would be entitled to 
a weekly benefit rate of $12.00 
per week. If you will send us a 
detailed account of your earnings 


we will tell you what your benefit | 


rate should be. 


Questio: I take care of my 
home and children during the 
day time and have been working 
evenings as a soda dispenser for 
the past two years. My boss has 
been paying unemployment in- 
surance during this entire period 
on all the employees in the place 
and the question is whether ‘as a 
part time evening worker I am 
entitled to insurance benefits. I 
lost my job a week ago. 

Answer: Part time or short 
time workers are entitled to short 
time insurance benefits, which 
are proportionately less than the 
ers. 


We, therefore. suggest that 


you make application for benefits 
ynmediately at your local office. 
FP. N. J., Brooklyn N. Y.—Re- 
garding your question, will you 
please give us more !nformation 
as to the type of business your 


benefits paid the full time work- | 


Second Ave., om. i4th St. GR. 17-5844. 


termine whether it violates the 
Wages and Hours Law. 


Furniture 


WANTADS | 


MODERN FURNITURE 


D. MONTELEONE—Modern Furniture built 
specifications; painted, unpainted. 
123 University Place. N.Y.C. 


ROXY Modern Furniture. 


Rat d | Painted-unpainted, Mirrors. Lamps. 488 
ates per wor | Sixth Ave (12th). 
» on Daily Sunda: ———————- — 
@ ceccdeconccecessaceses 7 OF 
EN Slee 05 06 | Laundries 
© Bee  ncbnscocbecencubesces 03 OS | 
Phone ALgonquin 4-7954 for the nearest 
station where te place your Want-Ad. VERMONT. Union Shop, CIO. Cal) and 
(Minimum 10 words). deliver. 457 Vermont St. Brooklyn .Tel. 
AP. 6-7000. 
FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 
(Manhattan) CORNERS, 186 W. 0th St. 
" art o 
16TH, 33 W. Neat, warm, studio style! \annatian, a 
transportation, singles $4.00-$3.50. 
16TH, 141 B. Oozy, Single, kitchen privi- 
eS oe Insurance 
91ST ST., 251 W. 4W). Beautifel | 


(Apt. | LEON BENOFF. Every kin¢ of insurance. 
room, for girl, private family, kitchen Fire, auto, burglary. = 391 EB. 149th 
privileges, telephone, friendly surround- gs: ME. 54-0984. 

ings. 


9STH, 55 Cozy: 
Girl. 


Men’s Wear 


Quiet. Reasonable. | 
my ‘AC. 2-555€. Afternoens. 


— 
96TH, 46 W. (4H). Charming. Private, | NEWMAN BROS, Men's and Young Men's 
nr. Orchard, 


Comradely atmosphere. Privileges. RL Clothing, 84 Stanton S8t.. 
9-5196. N.Y.C. Comradely attention. 


SITUATION WANTED Rugs for Sale 


EXPERIENCED 
| dishwasher. References. 
Daily Worker, 


porter, janitor, clerk and 
Box 108, o-o | UNCLAIMED Rugs, Bargains. Roxy, 3104 
_ @rd-Ave, (158th), Open til 8. 


Stock order: 


a 


118 E, 14th St. — GR. 7-2707 
Easily Reached by BMT and IRT 


OFFICIAL .W.0, OPTICIAN 
Union Square Optical Service 
147 Fourth Ave., Near li4th St. 
Eyes Examined 
By Physicians 

Phone: GRamerey 7- 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel 


Music Shop 


MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED 
OPEN EVENINGS AND SUNDAY 


Directors 


Restaurants 


NEW STARLIGHT 
RESTAURANT 


Catering fer Parties nquets, 
Eat in a Delightful Atmosphere 


ed Lunch 35c - - - Dinner 50c 


ECORDS _ 
VICTOR 


ner up to 


Ete. 


55 IRVING PLACE 
Set. 17th & 18th Sts. GR. 5-9718 


ini Sy 
(Beethoven) 
Orch. Heifits Violinist 


SIBGEL’S KOGHER RESTAURANT, 


4 9.00 — Now $5.00 W. 28th St. Home Cooking. Ro 
Ore Suess § Broilings. 
37 «CB. 


BM ANEPETUATED PURE FOOD BAR & GRILL, al 


ny No. 3 in A Minor,; %&.. cor. University Pi. Delicious 
te naan Mey and the Phila- | wiches | and Drinks 5c UP. 
deiphia Orchestra 

Old Price $9.00 — Now $5 
PICTURES IN SOUND) - 
Pictures at an Exhibition 

( Mousorgsky-Stokowski) | liks. 
Stokowski & Phila. Orch. 
ee Price $8.00 — Now $4.50 


cellent food, comradely atmosphere. 


ee ee ee ee 


Home atmosphere. 


Typewriters . a 


JOHN'S Restaurant. 302 B i2th St. 


a 
KAVEAZ. 332 | E. l4th St. Excellent Ghashe 


4 
‘ 


se Spa acta 
eet be 4 7 


- — 
os cage > ai 
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The Auto Union 
Puts Its Message | 
~~ ~=AerosstoMr.Ford 


DAILY WORKER, NEW YORK, MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


Detroit, Mich. 


Editor, Workers Correspondence: 
Ford workers last week coming out from the Rouge 
were treated to a sight that many of them never thought 


they would be around to see. 


That was the shaking hand 


of the old man Henry Ford him- @- 


self stretched out of his car to | 


grab a copy of Ford facts, the 
Special union paper for Ford 
workers 

We were all out there distribut- 
ing the papers and going at it 
when the Lincoln car came whizz- 
ing down Greenfield Drive. Reu- 
ben Peters, the international 
union organizer, saw the car stop 


and looked up right into the face | 


of old Henry himself. 

“Good paper Hank, read it” 
shouted Peters and shoved it in 
to the hand of Ford. 

Some day he will grab one of 
these union papers and find the 
headline stating that “Ford signs 
union contract.” Thought that the 


Workers Correspondence would 
like this juicy tidbit from one who 
was there. 


SAME OLD TRICKS 


Again the Ford gang in this 
town of Dearborn are up to the 
old tricks of using Judge Leo 


Schaeffer to prevent a real union, | 


the UAW-CIO from organizing 
the workers in the plant. Judge 
Scheeffer has held 14 UAW or- 
ganizers for allegedly breaking 
the anti-handbill ordinance that 
forbids distributing union bills in 
front of the plant. 

This is the same Judge Schaef- 
fer that in 1937 at the bidding of 
Ford set himself up as the “lead- 
er” of the Ford Liberty Legion, 
the first Ford company union 
that we all were supposed to join. 

Meanwhile one judge in Dear- 
born, Lila Neuenfelt, refused to 
arraign the unionists or sign war- 
rants of their arrests for dis- 
tributing leaflets. She ruled that 
the anti-handbill ordinance was 
unconstitutional. 

Well you can take it from 
plenty of fellows that talk during 
the lunch period and in the aisles 
that Roosevelt's granting of $122,- 
000,000 order is strictly a nice 
piece of pie for this company. 

Here we are right in the midst 


_ Offices of the 


of the unionization drive, expect- 
ing that the Government would 
have that much respect for 


unionism and what it brings the 
workers, not to give Ford an or- 
der and yet he gets it. 

All we can do now is & see 
that we get the union label on all 


the stuff that’s made through 
building the union here as fast as 
ws can. 

Thought that the Workers Cor- 
respondence would like to know 
that for the first time in history 
you can see union buttons in cer- 
tain of the departments in Ford's. 
The service men, we were told by 
the union, have orders from Ben- 
net, the Service chief to “take it 
easy with the boys.” While we 
can't tell you how many are join- 
ing the Ford local, you can bet 
your boots that plenty of the boys 
are visiting union offices these 
days, to get those buttons. 


SOMETHING SMELLS 


Somethiing smells not only in 
Dearborn but also in Detroit 
courts. Only last week the Dear- 
born anti-union forces asked for 
an injunction against the auto 
workers union, to stop it from 
passing out union leaflets at the 
plant gates. This was handed 
over to Judge Lester F. Moll. I re- 
member in 1937, this is the same 
judge who freed the Service men 


Writ 


ice Aden 7 1 


es of 


From Factories, Farms, 
Mines, Mills and Office 


Workers 


Correspondence { 


Need for Unity Between the American 


8, 1940 


And Irish Peoples to Build Up a Lasting Peace 


who beat up union organizers on | 


the overpass at Gate 4. What 
smells is that there were twenty- 


three judges to pick from and this | 


one was picked. In fact the whole 
affair was so obvious that Judge 
Ira Jayne of the Wayne County 
Circuit Court stated on Nov. 8, in 
open court that he had “ascer- 
tained there were some irregular- 
ities.” 

He then assigned the cases to an- 


other judge named Chenot. 


— ee ee 


‘ | 
‘Hor r ible’ Tale | Workers Correspondence Dep't.: 
From Moscow 


| ‘that to my eyes, is being completely | God-provoking democrats this side 
| About aW orker | misunderstood. I mean the struggle | of hell.” 


Chicago, Il. 
Workers Correspondence Depit.: 
Sometimes our bourgeois col- 
umnists make mistakes, and what 
they intend to create a bad im- 
pression often boomerangs. Such 
seems to have been the case of 
a recent item carried in “Front 
Views and Profiles” by June Pro- 
vines in the Chicago Tribune. 
Miss Provines was no doubt 
horrified at this story, but it is 
quite possible that a lot of people 
who read it in her column got 
the opposite reaction. 


A SAD AFFAIR 


The item speaks for itself, and 
reads: 

“One of Dr. Fredrick Stock's 
stories of his trip to Europe in 
1939 to commission new work for 
the Chicago Symphony orchestra's 
golden jubilee year this year’ has 
to do wile stay in Moscow. 
There he looked up Nicolas 
Miaskovsky, the only modern 
composer who has written as 
many as 18 symphonies, and 
Miaskovsky invited him to Junch- 
eon. The Russian composer 
picked up Dr. Stock and his in- 
terpreter in his car—-he is one 
of the men privileged to own a 
car in Russia—and the chauffeur 
drove them to the restaurant 
where they were to eat luncheon. 
To Dr. Stock’s surprise, the 
chauffeur eccompanied them into 
the restaurant and sat down to 
luncheon with them. 

“Miaskovky'’s new work, writ- 
ten especially for Dr. Stock and 
the Chicago Symphony orchestra, 


which he calls Symphonie Fan- 
tasie, recently arrived in Chicago.” 
L. K. 


250 Outstanding Educators Protest 
Dismissal of Michigan Students 


Failure of the University of 
Michigan to state the charges 
against a group of students dis- 


In releasing the open detter, Dr. 


Dearborn stated that it had been 
drafted and 


Signatures obtained 


missed last June or to grant the | after two letters to president Ruth- 


stucents the open hearing they 
have repeatediy requested was 
sharply condemned in a letter sent | t 
to president Alexander G. Ruth- 5s 


ven 
brought no response. Subsequently 


requesting information had 
he committee did receive a formal 


tatement from the university which 


ven yesterday by 250 educators, denied that the students had been 


churchmen and writers’ 

The letter was released from the 
American Oommit- 
tee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom, 519 West l12lst Street, | +t 
New York City. Dean Ned H. 
Dearborn of New York University, 
the committee’s national chairman, | 5 
announced that the 250 signatories | © 
were distributed among 52 American 
Universities and colleges, and in- 
cluded several outstanding alumn! 
of the University of Michigan. 


Heading the list were the com- 
mittee’s honorary chairman, Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas, and Professor 
Wesley C. Mitchell, both former 
presidents of the American Asso- 
Clation for the Advancement 
Science; Oswald Garrison Villard, |Z 
former publisher and editor of “The | ¢ 
Nation”; Dr. Carleton Washburne, 
president of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association: Professor Ralph | ¢ 
Barton Perry of Harvard University, 
author of the Pulitzer Prize bio- 
graphy of William James. 


| dismissed for their political views 
and gave as the reason the charge 
that they were not “good university 
Citizens” and had engaged in ac- 


ivitiies “deemed disruptive of good 


order in the university.” This state- 
ment concluded with the view that 


tudents in a state school are 
guests of the state” and must not 


abuse this “hospitality.” 


Dr. Dearborn stated that the com- 


mittee’s executive board did not 
consider this statement satisfactory. 
In reply the executive board said: 


“These questions remain un- 


answered: If the students were not 
dismissed tor academic deficiencies, 
of | how does a ‘good university citi- 


en’ differ from a good ordinary 
itizen? How does ‘good order’ in 


a university differ from good order 
as legally defined for the ordinary 


itizen? By what reasoning can at- 


tendance at a tax-supported public 


i: te She DP Sete of the New United States Liner 


Yale Medical School, secretary of | 


the Committee of Physicians for the | Launched in New Jersey 


Improvement of Medical Care; 
Professor Morris R. Cohen, former 
president of the American Philo- 
sophical Association; Dr. Harry F. 


Ward of Union Theological Semi- | 


-_-—_————__ __ 


KEARNY, N. J.. Nov. 17 (UP).— 


The 5S. Mormacyork, 6,800 ton 
cargo Bae liner built for the | 


nary, former president of the Amer- | U- 8. Maritime Commission in the 


fean Civil Liberties Union, end 
Bterling A. Brown, outstanding Ne- 
gro poet. 


DENIAL OF DEMOCRACY 


The letter noted that, as “chief 
@xecutive officer of an institution | 
established to educate young men 
and women for intelligent citizen- 
ship in a democracy,” a university 


passengers. 


the east coast of the United States For President 
President has the responsibiliy of | and the east coast of South Amer- | a 


Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company yards here, was launched 
yesterday before a small group of 
spectators. The ship is of the C-3 
type, 402 feet long with a speed of 


7 to 18 knots and will carry 12 
It will operate between 


creating “a university atmosphere | ica 


in wifich democratic procedures and 
attitudes prevail.” 

“We cannot reconcile,” 
tinued, “the treatment of the dis- 
Missed students with such a con- 
@ention of the university, and espe- 
Glally of a state university, Dis- 
missal without charges, unsupported 
allegations of being a ‘disturbing 
influence,’ denial of an open hear- 
ing—these are not the methods by 
which a democratic society can 
ong continue to exist.” 


evitably lead many to the conclu- | 
gion that the University of Michi- 
gan can no longer be classed among 
the truly free institutions of higher 
earning.” | 


it con-| Flames Cost Town 
6 Main Buildings 


KINZUA, Pa., Nov. 17.—The six 


principal business buildings of this 
one-time lumber town, near the | 
Pennsylvania-New York line, were | 
burned to the ground by a fire that | 
Continued refusal by university | "8ed for three hours last night. | 
authorities to grant an open hear- Sweeping swiftly, the flames laid 
img. the letter concluded, “will in- | waste a confectionery. 


restaurant, 


general store, hardware shop and | 
a vacant structure, all two-story | 
wooden affairs, and the one-story 
post office, 


_ educational institution be viewed 
as ‘hospitality’ extended to “guests’? 
Why 
fuse to make public the charges 
against these students and to grant 
them an open hearing? 

“In view of the seriousness of the 
university's action for the future of 
the students involved, as well as 
for the future of democratic pub- 
lic education in America, we have 
therefore decided to release our open 
letter as originally planned and to 
continue to press for the establish- 
ment of genuine democratic prin- 
ciples in the administration of our 
institutions of higher learning’”’ 

Among the college administrators 
who signed the open letter are 
three college presidents, Frank E. 
Baker of Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers’ College, Malcolm 8. MacLean 
of Hampton Institute, and Charles 
W. Hunt of the State Normal 
School in Oneonta, N. Y.; Dean 
W. E. Mosher of the Maxwell Grad- 
uate School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs, Syracuse University: 
Dean Luther B. Marchant of the 
School of Music, Mills College: 
Professor Hugo W. Thompson, exec - 
utive secretary of the Student 
Council, Springfield College, and 
Rev. W. J. Faulkner, Dean of Men, 
Pisk University. 

University of Michigan alumni 
include Dr. Alice Hamilton, Profes- 
_sor Emeritus of Public Health at 
| Harvard University and formerly 
| Special consultant to the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor; Dr. Herbert G 
| Lull, head of the department of 
education and director of teacher 
training, Kansas State Teachers’ 
_ College (Emporia); Dr. Theodore 
Norton, librarian of Lafayette Col- 
lege, and Professors W. H. Man- 
waring of Stanford University and 
Elmer S. Imes of Fisk University, 


| This Unionist 
Wants Lewis 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Workers Correspondence: 

I think that we can't afford to 
let the CIO become a company 
union. If we haven't a better per- 
son to nominate for president of 
the CIO then we can't afford to 
lose John L. Lewis. We have to 
act quickly on this. 

Every union should start to wire 
John L. Lewis immediately, and 
assure him that they won't accept 
his resignation and that they 
want him as president of the CIO. 
Unions should pass resolutions 
that he shouldn't resign. If in spite 
of all this, John L. Lewis does 
resign, the membership of al] the 
unions should nominate and re- 
_ elect John L. Lewis again as 
| President of the CIO, 


RR 


does the administration re- | 


Brooklyn, N. Y. how to support progressive Peace 


and not reactionary war. 

I wish to write you, and through’ The Irish in America, composed 
your paper its many friends, about in the words of one Uriah Tracy, 
a phrase for the struggle for Peace,|an English supporter, “the most 


Fort William and Mary was 
stormed by an army headed by one 
Major General O'Sullivan. On the 
Sea, the first naval battle was waged 
by Maurice O’Brien of Cork and 
his five sons, who captured three 
British men of war. Many born in 
Ireland or their descendants signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 


| now being waged between Ireland 
and her foul oppressor, England. 
| The Irish people look to America 
_ today, to spare them the danger of 
| involvement in war. They know 
that the American people of what- 
‘ever racial strain, do not want this 
war, nor will they willingly permit 
the government to be a party to its 
greater spread. General Howe of the British forces, | 
England, we are told not only) found it necessary during the re-| 
fights for “democracy” but battles) bellion to offer a reward for Irish | 
for the preservation of treaties be- deserters from his army to the) 
tween nations. These reasons are | American forces. 
usually offered to justify American It was the Irish merchants of | 
aid to Briain. Philadelphia, long enough here to| 
Mr. Churchill is lamenting the spare @ pound, who raised 300,000 | 
weight which a treaty between his pounds for Washington in the dark | 
government and Ireland places upon | period following the betrayal of 
him, expects some ald from the 


Benedict Arnold. All in all, we can 
powers that be in our government.| only repeat the words of an English 
De Valera, with all his faults, in| historian, when he says, “they (the 
refusing to cede any concession pre-| trish) went with hearts burning 
viously given, directs an appeal to with indignation and in the war 
the American people, especially the | of independence they were almost 
Trish, Churchill, appeals to those to , man on the side of the in- 
who speak “Peace” and prepare for | curgents. They supplied some of 
war. De Valera addresses the peo-| the best soldiers of Washington.” 
ple to whom Peace is not a word,| 5 acted sons of the Gael. Believe 
|but a solemn condition they wish me they still possess great powers 
| America and the world to enjoy. | of indignation. 

While the Roosevelt Administra- If Ireland desires Peace, they 
j}tion has tended more and more must begin to act for it. If ned 
toward letting America know only many sons and daughters here in 


_ accomplished facts such as the de America agree with that desire. 
stroyer deal, we have no reason to 
(pane they must seek, not bashfully but 
expect them to act openly and : 
| boldly, to find how this can best 
'above board in any pressure they 
map place @o this be done from this side of the great 
y Ireland. For water. The appeal of De Valera’ 


‘reason the Irish must join openly | wered 
with those forces in America who een — by She American 


are working for Peace and who de- 
mand of the Administration open| [¢¢ those who may regard this) 
facts and not hidden secrets. writing with a concluding shrug of 
the shoulders compare certain 
A COMMON IDEAL things. When the Soviet Union 

Neither the Irish people or the fought Finland because that land 
‘progressive forces of America need | Was becoming the base for war on | 
suffer from either devilment or|® neutral and friendly power, the 
_shyness on this proposal. For this| powers that be in this country lost 
is not the first time in either the no time or effort to raise money, | 
“history of Ireland or America that| arms and prejudice for the Baron 
both people desired a common ideal.| Mannetheim. It is great saintly 
What took place in the past history | leaders we have, because why they 
of each land may very well aid us| cried then about the “strong at- 
now in finding what each must do| tacking the weak,” devil a wink, 
in the interest of Peace. Peace not| hint or word has been uttered on 
for only one people, but for both. | English pressure on Ireland. As the 

President Roosevelt in a recent/ Irish workingman is often heard 
Armistice Day address, dealt with| to remark about peculiar people, 
‘the American Revolution, a pro- 
| gressive war, and what it meant for 
_ the establishment of American 
| ideals. He may not know it, but one 
of the many reasons why this Revo- 
lution was a success, was due not 
alone to Irish colonist knowledge 
‘of English rule, but also because 
\the people in the “auld sod” sup- 
ported and demonstrated in Ireland 
\for American freedom. Surely, if 
one scratched the others back them, 
why can’t we do so now? . 

On May 23, 1775, the Governor 
|General of Ireland, Harcourth, ap- 
/peared before the Irish Parliament, 
| which did not represent the people, 
and asked for 4,000 Irish troops to 
be sent to America. Attempting to 
allay the suspicion of the people, 
'the Governor was free with assur- 
| ances that this movement of troops 
would be carried out with no ex- 
pense to them. Out of 161 members 
in an unrepresentative Parliament, 
58 voted “No” on the proposal. 
When the people of Dublin heard 
the news, the home of the Lord 
was stormed and his person was 
saved only by the timely interven- 
tion of the police. 

A mass meeting was called in 
Phoenix Park where expressions 
of sympathy with the rebellion were 
heard and supported. Nor did the 
fight end here, because in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of June 5, 
1776, in a dispatch from London 
dated March 14th, we read, “Advices 
‘from Dublin say this capital will 
soon be too hot for the Viceroy to 
remain so that another must be 
speedily appointed in his room.” 

This is how the people of Ireland 
acted throughout the American re- 
bellion. Irishmen in both the Irish 
and English Parliaments, very much 
in the minority, uttered words then 
that have particular application 
now, with Ireland and America de- 
Siring Peace and threatened with 
war. 


The sons and daughters of Ire- 
land, in attempting to aid their 
motherland, will be looking for 
friends. Will the unions of Amer- | 
ica greet them with silence? Silence | 
may at times be golden, but here. 
it will have the ring of very cheap! 
brass. 

America and Ireland, Free and 
Peaceful From the Center to the! 
Sea. 


Sincerely, 
—J. OR. 


A Hackman’s 
Plea for More 
Regulation 


Bronx, N. Y. 

Workers Correspondence Dept.: 

A hackie goes out to work on 
the night shift at 4 P. M. At the 
end of twelve hours of driving 
through heavy traffic, pushing his 
load of iron around town, urguing 
with fascist-minded cops, he gets 
home at dawn plenty tired. 

In a city of seven million peo- 
ple he could only find ten riders 
for thirty or forty cents a ride. 
He counts the two dollars earn- 
ings and prepares to go through 
the same agony all over again 
the next night. Twenty-five 
thousand taxi drivers live like 
this. Most of them took out their 
hack licenses temporarily until 


ment. This “temporary” arrange- 
ment is now a matter of years 
for most of them. 


THE “SHAPE-UP” 


Every day the Hack Bureau of 
the Police Department issues a 
batch of new hack licenses to 
more men, unable to find work 
in their own industries, who 
therefore become hackies. At 
present there are more drivers 
than cabs and the fleet owner 
is in his glory. With a “shape- 
up” of five men for each cab in 
his barn he can afford to pick 
his men. The guy who brought 
the dough in the night before 
gets out today. And the mug who 
had tough luck goes home. 

Low pay. job insecurity, high 
labor turnover, indicate the need 


NOT ONE SWORD 


It was Hussy Burgh who uttered 
}in support of the Revolution “that 
if America were brought to her 
| knees, Ireland too would be en- 
‘Slaved.” He condemned all aggres- 
| sion against the Americans as a 
“violation of the law of nations, 
_the law of the land, the law of 
humanity, the law of nature,” and 
he would “not vote a sword against 
them.” .Replace “Revolution with 
| Peace,” replace aggressions against 
|“America” with Ireland, and you 
/have its meaning for us today. 
While this small glimpse of the. 
factions of the people and their | 


“It's a queer eel.” } 


they could find other employ- . 


Mr. Jesse Jones 


Does a Little 


Strikebreaking 


Houston, Texas. 
Workers Correspondence Dept.: 
The Houston Press here printed 
a story this week which rips the 
hypocritic mask from the capital- 
ist press talk of “cracking down” 
on the Japanese imperialists. 
The news story was evidently 
printed for local consumption, 
inasmuch as Texans would event- 
ually hear about it anyway. “It 
read: 


“Upwards of 100,000 barrels of 
gasoline will be shipped to Japan 
from Port Houston this week 
aboard the Lykes freighter Nish- 
maha. The Nortun, Panama reg- 
istry, is expected in port Wed- 
nesday or Thursday for another 
20,000 drums. Names of other 
ships due here for the balance of 
cargo could not be learned.” 

Meanwhile, other news of in- 
terest from this city: 

The underpaid, overworked, 
employees of a group of buildings 
in this city, have gone on strike 
under the leadership of - their 
union, Loca! 75, Building Service 
Employees International Union, 
AFL. 


The strikers have been sub- 
jected to about everything in the 
bag of tricks used by the em- 
ploying class, ranging from 
Grand Jury “investigations” po- 
lice interference and plain or- 
dinary frame-up against the 


_ strikers. The harassed strikers 


haye issued an appeal to all 
unions for help, because they are 
up against a vicious anti-labor 
employer who owns the buildings 
—none other that Mr. Jesse H. 
Jones, multi-millionaire R. F. C. 
boss for Mr. Roosevelt. 
Fraternally yours, 
E. 8. C. 


A Chicago Stee 


Worker Writes on 


Life in the Mills 


Chicago, Il. 


Editor, Workers Correspondence: 
The new Soviet decrees on education show what tre- 
mendous advantages the Soviet youth have over the youth 


of America. Think of it! 


portunities are so many, that the 
Soviet Government has had to 
take special steps, and offer spe- 
clal inducements to guarantee 
that enough young workers will 
train for skilled jobs in industry. 

Contrast that with America, 
and the number of youth who 
can’t either continue with their 
education or get any sort of a 
job—let alone a_ skilled one. 
When I was lucky enough to 
get my first job, in the steel 
mills, how my friends envied me. 
And how we on the inside envied 
the fellow who got a few days 
as “cindersnapper” up on the 
furnace “floor.” There were so 
many trying to get such jobs 
that the company made no effort 
to train us for skilled work. 
When I got a few turns at the 
furnace, I had to learn the hard 
way the nack of tipping my 
shovel so that its load would 
land in the right spot instead of 
spreading all over. Meanwhile, 
the company used my inexperi- 
ence as an excuse to take me off 
the floor, when they found I had 
been talking unionism. 


YOUNG AND OLD 


The young steel] worker finds 
that if he doesn't have a college 
education the way is barred for 
really getting ahead in the steel 
industry. On the few higher paid 
jobs, he finds that old timers 
like the first helpers and melters, 
who know more about making 
steel than most of the bosses, 
haven't a chance of rising higher 
because they didn’t go to college. 
And he sees where he may wind 
up when he finds workers 20 
and more years older alongside 
him on the labor gang. 

How different things are in 
the Soviet Union. There, the 
young worker in the industrial 
schools will have every aid in 
mastering his skill. Meanwhile 


Over there, every person has 


labor reserves, he will be well 
equipped to become an engineer 
or administrator. He'll be a mas- 
ter of both theory and practice, 

To me it seems like a very good 
sign when the Soviet Govern- 
ment has to take special steps 
to get young skilled workers for 
industry. It means that they are 


being sent in to take the place 


of older workers like Stakhanov, 
a formerly uneducated coal miner 
who became a great engineer 
and government leader. As Ruae 
sian workers acquire the educa- 
tion which Tzarism denied them, 
they all have the chance to fol- 
low in the footsteps of Stakha- 
nov. 
LOOKS TO FUTURE 


It’s only fair that the young 
people should do whatever physi- 
cal labor can’t be eliminated by 
modern technique. Perhaps in 
the future a young person un- 
der Socialism will consider it 
part of his education to spend 
a few years at unskilled and 
skilled labor in some field as a 
step toward mastering his or her 
chosen profession, For the young- 
er generation to do the physical 
work, gives the older generation 
a chance to move on into the 
many other fields of socialist la- 
bor and service. And as the 
young will be old some day, 
themselves, it's in their interest 
too. Under capitalism, the forties 
are the years in which workers 
face the scrap heap. Under So- 
cialism, the forties mark only a 
half way mark in a life of pro- 


the short hours, the economic 
security and the care of the So- 
viet Government will enable him 
to continue his studies. At the 
end of his period in the state 


ductive labor, in which brain- 
work and experience make the 
contribution which rusty joints 
can no longer supply. 


M. R. 


a 


representatives in Ireland, estab-| for regulatory measures which 
_lishes the kinship they held toward | the union has been fighting for 
America of 1776, how did the “wild| and will keep fightirig for until 
geese” here in America react to | these evils are corrected. 


struggle between progress and re- Comradely yours, 


The DAILY WORKER has sent Alan Max to Atlantic 
City to cover first hand the historic CIO Convention. 
For a thorough understanding of the deliberations in 
Atlantic City, and their efforts on the future of Amer- 
ican labor, follow Alan Max in the DAILY WORKER. 


Louis Budenz, veteran labor reporter, is in New Or- 
leans to report the proceedings of the A.F.L. Conven- 
tion for DAILY WORKER readers. DAILY WORKER 
dispatches from the convention in New Orleans will 
contain the clearest evaluation of all developments, as 
seen “through the eyes of labor.” 


' 


With questions of independent farmer-labor action as- 
suming such importance in American life, the DAILY 
WORKER has sent Harold Preece, midwest corre- 
spondent, to Denver to cover the Farmers Union Con- 
vention. He will bring DAILY WORKER readers an 
accurate picture of developments among organized 
farmers. - 
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Jabor's 
power,” declaring: 


Se 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“independent organized 

“Such advances as labor has 
secured have been won by the 
economic and political strength 
which labor could muster to com- 
pel consideration. Labor must 
therefore make renewed efforts 
to incraese its independent or- 
ganized power, through the ex- 
tension of industrial organization 
and through the election to of- 
ficé of representatives responsive 
to the people's will, if we are to 
defend our liberties and demo- 
cratic institutions, to protect ex- 
isting social legislation and to go 
forward with a far-reaching pro- 
gram for a happier and more 
prospeous Ameica.” 

Lewis then began a detailed ac- 
count of the various phases of CIO 
activity, starting with organiza- 
tion. He named the four “major 
drives” in which the national CIO 
is most actively cooperating and 
“in which it seeks the fullest sup- | 
port from our affiliated unions, | 
their officers and members.” These 
are: 

Completion of the organization 
of the lumber industry by the 
International Woodworkers of 
America. 

Organization of the 


aviation 


industry by the United Auto 
Workers, 
Organization by the Steel 


Workers Organizing Committee 
of the Bethichem Steel OCorpora- 
tion, “noted for its anti-union 
policies and its flaunting of labor 
laws and policies.” 

Organization by the UAW of 
the Ford Motor Company. (Using 
capital letters at this point in 
the report, Lewis stated: “The 
Ford Workers MUST BE OR- 
GANIZED.") 
Lewis reported that the CIO now | 

consists of 42 national and inter- | 
national unions and organizing 
committees, 225 state, city, county 
and district Industrial Union Coun- 
cils and 419 Local 
Unions. 

Reporting on the physical vio- | 
lence to which organizers had been | 
subjected in the South, Lewis an- | 
nounced that during the past year 
State Industrial Union Councils | 
had been established in Virginia, | 
Georgia and Tennessee. | 


.ON LABOR UNITY 


Turning to the issue of labor) 
unity, Lewis recalled the proposal | 
which the CIO had “repeatedly” | 
offered to achieve labor unity: 
the entire 


Industrial | 


that | 
CIO become part of 


the AFL, that charters of affilia- | agp ste . nee proms 

AFL to| rogram y three ‘it | 
peed I or yon Bi rt million, leaving between six ana) the provision of the bills that were would have a seriously destructive 
seven million unemployed in 1941,/ defeated in Congress.” 


each unit of the CIO and that “all 
questions of detail and relationship 
between the organizations hitherto 
existing should be taken up for | 
later consideration in such fashion | 
as the joint organization may de- 
cide.” 

This proposal, to which “no 
valid objection has ever been of- | 
fered.” had not been accepted, 
Lewis said. “Instead, illusory and 
hypocritical proposals have been 
made by the AFL, all of which 
(a) deny the basic principle of 
industrial organization in the 
mass production and basic in- 
dustries; (b) accept only some | 
of the CIO unions after they have 
been carved to the satisfaction 
of the AFL; and (c) deny admis- 
sion to certain CIO unions whose 
membership would be admitted 
only after they had joined the 
appropriate AFL unions.” 

Lewis also recalled that in ac- 
cordance with the decision at the 
1939 convention, he had notified 
President Roosevelt that “certain | 
of the underlying factors affecting | 
further peace conferences would | 
appear to require additional clari- | 
fication before such conferences | 
are resumed,” and that the CIO 
would be “glad to give continuing 
consideration to the questions in- 
volved and to receive any specific 
recommendations from the Secre- 
tary of Labor.” 

“Since that time,” he went on, 
“the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of Labor have 
not indicated that they possessed 
any information that would lead 
to the conclusion that the confer- 
ences would be fruitful if they re- 
convened.” 


' 


Lewis next proceeded to subject 


Lewis Issues Clarion Call 
To U. S. Labo 


the activities of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission to a 
careful scrutiny. He showed how 
every division of the Commission, 
with the exception of the Labor 
Division, is in the hands of big 
business executives. As for the La- 
bor Division, Lewis declared: 
“The Commissioner in charge of 
the Labor Division [Sidney Hill- 
man) has appointed 16 officials of 
labor organizations to sit on an 
advisory committee on labor policy. 
Among these are seven from CIO 
unions, The CIO was not requested 
to designate representatives on this 
committee, nor were these CIO 
union officials, who were appointed 
by the Commissioner, called upon 
to represent CIO policy, or the 
view of the CIO as such. These 
officers of CIO unions have, 
through no fault of their own, 
therefore, been placed in an anom- 
alous position which allows them 
neither to further as official repre- 
sentatives the policies of the CIO 
nor to withhold in the name of the 
CIO, official approval of national 
defense policies and procedures.’ 


He suggested that the convention | 


“might well examine this situation 
in connection with its considera- 
tion of adequate labor representa- 
tion in national defense agencies.” 
HITS LABOR’S ENEMIES 
The CIO president declared 
that “there are men in high 
places in the nation today who 
do not want labor to participate 

In the national effort. They do 
not want labor to participate be- 
cause they know that labor's voice 
will be raised against their ef- 
forts to pervert the idea of na- 
tiomal defense to the service of 
private greed. Labor demands 
adequate representation and not 
on the basis that now exists of 
one lonely representative of la- 
bor to 100 millionaires.” 

Lewis continued with the warn- 
ing that “the danger is that un- 
der the hue and cry of protecting 
national defense the interests of 


mount and the rights of labor 
completely ignored. With this prac- 
tice would go an obliteration of 
the rights of labor. National de- 
fense cannot be furthered through 
any program of destroying unions 


Advance 


coming wholly dependent upon the 
war expenditures, the head of the 


OTO presented this 5-point pro-) 


| 3. Profits m 


' 


| needs vigorous reversal in its 


i 


available under the Secial Secur- 

ity program and to the unem- 

ployed. , 

Turning to the National Labor 
Relations Act, Lewis declared that 
“in the face of overwhelming op- 
position,” the CIO hag, “staved off 
attempts in Congress destroy the 
Act.” He pointed out, however, that 
the administration of the Act had 
|been seriously hampered by the at- 
tacks upon it, by the appointment 
of Dr. Leiserson and the failure of 
the President to re-appoint Chair- 
man J. Warren Madden and by the 
“opportunistic approach which the 
Board had instead of a “clear cut 
policy of protecting the interests of 
the workers.” 


| ticipated that great pressure may 
be exercised against the 
under the guise of national defense, 
| to refrain from enforcing the Labor 


; 
: 
| 


4 


: 
: 


| 


He warned that “it should be an-— 


Board, 


Act” in such industries as aviation. | 
“It will ze the position of the. 


CIO.” he continued, “that the La- 
bor Act is a law which should and 
must be obeyed by all employers re- 
gardiess of industry or type of 
| work.” 


Declaring that the NLRA “clear- | 
the employers will be made para-|'¥ ®ffordS great protection to the 


workers of this nation, Lewis warn- | 


| ed that “this legislation should not 


\be taken as a substitute fotr union 


organization itself. 


It was only, 
through the combined strength of | 
organized labor that the legislation | 


' 


JOHN L. LEWIS 


he went on, “that there not be per- 
mitted to be created fh this nation 
an organization that will carry on 
in the manner of the Gestapo of 
Nazi Germany. Criticism of the il- 
legal actions of the FBI is ous- 
tomarily condemned by Mr. Hoover 
as the equivalent of unpatriotic ac- 
tivity. This is but the first step” 
of a person who cannot stand the 


work week during the past ten years 


AFL Report to Parley 
Flays U.S. ‘Trust’ Drive 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“has not been enough offset by in- | 
creased productivity,” the report as- 
serts. 

30-HOUR WEEK 


While giving the demand for the 
30-hour week a back seat, under 
acquiescence to the “Defense” drive, 
the council complains of the cam- 
paign “be reactionary employers” 
to lengthen the working week. It 
concentrates on the insistence that 
the 40-hour week be maintained, 
pacing its contentions on the fact 
that “this makes for greater pro- 
duction.” At the same time the 


sionately: “We want to defend «a 
type of civilization that values hu- 
man beings. The #@-hour week 
standard is one of the strongest bul- 
warks of Americen defense.” 


While falling in with the “de-| 


attention than in many previouw | unions—althbough it is pointed out 
council reports. Declaring that the | in the report that during the course 
AFL is “an American institution of the While House “anti - trust” 


definitely committed to our form of 
government,” the report, complains 
that the effort to “maintain our 
unions upon «a high moral, ethical 
and lew-abiding basis” has not al- 
ways worked out In practice. 

While deploring the entry of 
“criminals” into control of certain 
labor unions, the council continues 
to rest on :ts contention that the 
American Federation of Labor is 
“an autonomous organization” and 
can do nothing to rid the interna- 
tional unions of racketeers, since 
— set up “dictatorial con- 


BURDEN ON UNIONS 
The council put the burden of 


ending racketeering solely on the | “rectly involved in the “defense” | 


shoulders of the members of the 
Affiliated national and international! 
unions, recommending that the 
membership of these organizations | 


light of free discussion and opeM) fense’ housing plane to an extent “select and elect men of character, | 
that tends to obscure the slum-/cf known honesty and integrity to "#¥® “ome our defense building— 
clearance projects, the council rec- Official positions.” Such a continued| W¢ must face the inevitable let- 


criticism. Al the people of this 
nation, and the Government itself, 
should be made to comply with the 
law of the land, including, and par- 
ticularly, the FBI, its agents, and 
its head, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover.” 


Lewis also attacked several 
amendments which were tacked on 
to the LaFollette-Thomas Civil L®- 
erties Bill in the Senate, a measure 
Which is still before the House. 
Lewis described one of these amend- 
ments as “making it a criminal of- 
fense for any employer to employ 
aliens in excess of 10 per cent of 
the total number of his employes or 
to employ a Communist or a mem- 
ber of the Nazi Bund.” 


ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 
these) 


“The consequences of | 
amendments,” Lewis declared, | 
“would be to weaken the enforce- | 
ment of the Civil Liberties Bill if) 
enacted. Employers should not be 
allowed to discharge innocent men) 
for union activity under the pre-| 
text that they are engaged in radi-| 
cal activity. It should be remem-) 
bered that depriving a worker of his 
ivelihood is a punishment as severe 
as serious criminal penalties.” 


Stressing the special need to pro- 


or defeating the attempts of work- | was enacted in the first instance. It tect civil liberties in war nama 
| will only be through the strength of warned that ‘the war in Europe has) 


ers to organize into existing or new 
unions. Democracy would not be 
furthered under any such policy 


but rather threatened at its roots.” | 


Lewis next took up the question 
of unemployment, which he placed 


Lewis maintained that ‘there are 
sound grounds for the CIO to con- 
tinue to urge the provision of three 


/organized labor that the Act 
administered and preserved.” 


will be| made clear “that it is of the most) 
| vital importance 
As for the Fair Labor Standards! cratic institutions and our funda- 


| Act, Lewis pointed out that while) mental 


that our demo- 


civil rights must not be | 


|attempts to destroy the act through compromised or relinquish for a | 


administrative practices, 


CONDEMNS JUSTICE DEPT. 


‘at the figure of about 10,000,000, | #mendments had also been stymied, | single moment.” 
Declaring that at best there will be | Pevertheless “the Wage-Hour Ad-| 


ministration has granted through the CIO had opposed passage of the 
some of draft | 


The CIO president recalled that) 


law through “fear that it! 


impact upon our democratic insti- | 


| tutions.” He declared that now that 


the law has been passed, “it has, 


Lewis sharply condemned the De-| phecome necessary to see that it be’ 


| million jobs on public work for those P@Ttment of Justice for its “anti- ,aministered fairly and honestly 
‘who are able and willing to work.” | ™onopoly” attacks upon the trad€ without any discrimination.” 


He 


Pointing to the deterioration of the | Umions, citing the case of the CIO ai.4 urged that additional allow-| 
WPA program, he urged that it be! Fur Workers Union in particular. ances be made to the men in the 


works program. 


ported the American Youth Act,;™ent of Justice that they | 
| not attempt to use the Anti-Trust ‘the Administration's policy with employment compensation laws. He 
| Tegard to the awarding of goverN-| attacked the shelving of the Wag- 


Lewis warned that present provi- 


sions for young people continue “‘to 


be woefully inadequate.” The ma- 
jor new opportunity being provided 


for young people, he said, “are an. 


Opportunity to enter the Army or 


go into training programs designed 


to manufacture arms.” He warned 
that every care must be exercised 
to see that the National Youth Ad- 
ministration program “whose oppor- 
tunity for young people the CIO 
has approved,” should not be “mis- 
used to exploit young people and 
break down labor standards.” 

The question of the economic out- 


look next occupied Lewis’ attention | 


in detail. He stressed the danger 
of war in the present shift to a 
war econcmy in these words: 

THE DRIVE TO WAR 


“If any nation comes to depend 
for its prosperity only in increased 
military expenditures, it becomes 
chained to a Frankenstein which 
drags it inevitably toward war. Un- 


‘less substantial economic offsets are 


provided to prevent this nation 
from becoming wholly dependent 
upon the war expenditures, we will 
come sooner or later to the dilemma 
which requires either war or de- 
pression.” 


To prevent the country from be- 


replaced by a “more adequate” He declared that the CIO “h&S\ army to “enable the individual's 


| sought to make it clear beyond any | dependents to maintain their stand- | 
Reporting that the CIO had sup- doubt to the officials of the Depart- 414 of living.” 


should 


laws to destroy or threaten unions 
‘end bona-fide union activity.” 

| The Department of Justice again 
came in for attack in Lewis discus- 
sion of civil liberties, one of the 
sharpest sections of the entire re- 
port. 

“One of the most serious threats 
to civil liberties,” he said, “is rep- 
resented by the actions of the Fed- 
eral Bureati of Investigation. Tes- 
timony before CongressiJnal com- 
mittees and other public reports in- 
dicate that the FBI has gone be- 
yond the iimits contemplated by 
Congress or authorized by federal 
law, in its drive in whipping up war 
hyoteria egainst ‘subversice activi- 
ties,’ ‘sabotage’ and ‘activities detri- 
mental to the internal security of 
the United States’.” 

Lewis recalled how “in the post- 
war hysteria of the 1920’s which re- 
sulted in raids led by Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer and his aide, J. Edgar 
Hoover, thousand of innocent 
aliens, labor leaders, anti-war peo- 
ple, and plain citizens were hauled 
out of meetings and out of homes, 
piced in jail, handcuffed and held 
incommunicedo, and generally har- 
ried by agents of the Department of 
Justice.” 

“It is of the utmost importance,” 


Lewis was especially critical of | 


ognizes the vitality of the demand attitude on the part of the council down.” 


for public housing for the people. 
“It is Of paramount importance,” it 
declares, “that the long-range pro- 
gram of slim clearance and low- 
rent housing be continued.” 


SHOW OONCERN 


Concern is expressed that in de- 
fense housing ‘temporary pre-fab- 
ricated housing” ts being increas- 
ingly employed. This will make for 
a “make-shift and wasteful effort,” 
the council asserts, warning that it 
will lead to “sub-standard housing 
for defense workers and ultimately 
leave us without the facilities for 
re-housing the workers to meet the 
normal post-emergency needs.” 


Racketeering comes in for more 


ter could easily have been settled 
by an executive order of the Presi- 
dent, Lewis declared: 


THE ISSUE IS CLEAR 


“No legal question can be raised 
in this situation any further. The 
Attorney-General has ruled on the 
question of what is a violator. The, 
Acting Comptroller General has 
ruled that the U. 8. Government 
may deny contracts to persons vio- 
lating the labor laws even though 
they are low bidders. The question 
therefore is solely whether as a 
matter of policy the U. S. Govern- 
ment desires to give this fair. and 
reasonable consideration and pro- 
tection to labor. By the date of the 
writing of this report, the U. 5S. 
Government has not seen fit to 
give any affirmative protection.” 

Before reaching his stirring con- 
clusion, Lewis discussed a whole .¢e- | 
ries of other vita] issues. He urged) 
abolition of thé poll tax laws in the’ 
South. He called for control over 
the “arbitrary power of the broad- 
casters to withhold or grant radio 
time” and urged that discrimina- 
tion by the radio companies be 
prohibited. He called for passage o 
the Coal Mine Safety Bill and im- 
provement of the old-age and un- 


/ment contracts to violators of laboT) ner Health Bill and the stalling of 
‘laws. Relating how President Roose- | 


velt, the Advisory Defense Commis- | 
sion and the War and Navy De- | 
partments had finally laid down a 
policy which declared that holders 
of contracts must obey the laws, 
Lewis stated: 


“Within a few days after the pol- 
icy had become formulated and de- 
termined by the U. 8. Government, 
the Special Investigating Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, 
of which Mr. Howard Smith is 
chairman, held a public hearing on| 
this entire question. Under the driv-| 
ing attack from this Committee 
and the press, the government pol- | 
icy was completely nullified, set | 
aside and reversed by the repre-' 
sentatives of the government, who 
appeared before the Committee. The 
statements which were made before 
the House Committee by the rep- 
resentatives of the government, 
Messrs. Jackson, Hillman, Knox 


and Patterson, are so contradictory | 
to the statements which had been) 
made prior thereto, as to leave the 
situation in a most frightful state 
of confusion.” | 


Emphasizing that the whole mat- 


A Group of Youthful Delegates 


lege; Ida Anderson, Workers Alliance; Betty Ladinsky, ASU, Kitty Shapiro, ASU, 


iis). SE ROS a | Bw) ay 


at the Park Palace. Th 
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at the state-wide conference of the National Negro Congress held this week-end 
ey are Ruth Rosen, American Student Union, Hunter Col- 


. wFederated Pictures | 


the federal housing program, and) 
asked for special protection for the! 
maritime workers. He also urged 
that “the interests of labor in La- 
tin America and in the U. S. be 
protected” in further relationships 
between this country and South 
America, 


PRAISES CIO RECORD 

Then in conclusion, Lewis de- 
clared that “any proper appraisal of 
the work and accomplishments of | 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zation requires an analysis of its 
varied activities and record over the’ 
five-year period since the organiza- 
tion of the CIO. Substantial gains 
have been made and the sum total 
of the contribution made by the 
CIO to the men and women of ia-| 
bor and to the nation as a whole’ 
cannot be measured and properly | 
equated without arousing feelings 
of pride and satisfaction in the. 
hearts of its officers and member-' 
ship.” 

“The CIO has definitely estab- | 
lished its positions in American 
life,” he went on, “After the pas- 
sage of five years we meet again in| 
the same city, in the same hall, | 
where the founders of our move- | 
ment crystallized the opinions and 
policies which gave birth to this 
magnificent instrumentality of prog- 
ress, 

“I submit this report with the 
belief that the accredited delegates 
to this convention and our mem-'| 
bership at large may find it of in-| 
terest, and will extend their ap- 
proval. 

“It is not only a record of the 
work of the President, woo after all 
merely acts as the coordinator ed 
the activities of our movement; it 
is a record of work of all the de- 
partments and offices and repre- 
sentatives of our organization. 

“I commend strongly the work 
performed by any associate officers | 
on the staff and in the field, by) 
our department heads, clerical | 
staffs, throughout the period cover- 
ed by this report. I am personally 
and officially indebted to them for, 
their cooperation and continuous 
consideration. I ask for them a con- 
tinuance of your confidence and 
consideration to the end that our 
movement may proceed on the on- 
ward march to the attainment of its 
objectives,” | 


constitutes a slap at the much-ad-. 
vertised “condition” of president 
David Dubinsky of the Internationa! | 
Ladies Garment Workers Union| 
that the ending of racketeering was 
a “proviso” for the return of that 
union to the AFL, and to the resolu- 
tion which Dubinsky has stated that 
he will introduce on this subject. 

The report registers the con- 
tinued interest of the APL in such 
progressive legislation as the aboli- 
tion of the poll tax and the pass- | 
age of cde anti-lynching law. 
though it puts no particular stress | 
on these measures. In connection | 
with the poll tax, however, it does | 
emphasize that this device is dis-, 
franchising a growing number of | 
the Southein people in the low-| 
income brackets. “In the eight 
Southern poll tax States,” it says, ' 
“an average of only 22 per cent 
of the normal eligible vote was cast 
in the general election of 1936." | 
On the other hand, “the United | 
States average was 64 per cent and 
the average for the 40 States that 
do not use the poll tax as a prere- 
quisite for voting was 72 per cent.” 

The conflict between the pressure 
of the AFL membership against the | 
“freezing” of wages and the speed- 
up of the war economy on the one 
hand, and the council's determina- 
tion to go along with the Roose- 
velt's war program on the other 
hand, is sharply reflected through- 
out the report. 


ABSOLVES ADMINISTRATION 


In criticizing the anti-labor rulings 
of the wages and hours adminis-| 
tration and in denouncing the 
“amti-trust” drive, the council! 
makes the villains in each piece 
the particular appointees of the 
White House involved and not the) 
administration itself. 

“Professor Thurman Arnold,” as 
the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the anti-trust division of 
the Department of Justice is con- 
temptuously called, is blamed en- 


tirely for the persecutions of the 


campaign more cases against labor 
unions have 
preme Court than in the previous | 
fifty years «cf the Sherman Act. 


come before the 8u- 


Again, in deference to the “de- 


of the %-hour 
week and stresses the 40-hour week, 


President Harvey Brown of the In- 


ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists staicd only yesterday in a 
public interview that the 30-hour 
week is an absolute necessity 
MEMBERS RESTIVE 


That the union machinists, who 
are one of the largest AFL groups 


industries, are restive under the 
present conditions and future pros- 
pects is evidenced by 
Browns remarks that 


presiden« 
when we 


He warned that unless 
hours are slortened, work spread 
and the wage earners given «a 
greater share of what they produce, 
the conditions that follow may be 
the worst in history.” 

Although Brown is a new mem- 
ber of the executive council, this 
constitutes a much sharper state- 


ment on this subject than anything | 


appearing ‘ the council report. 
Support of the Roosevelt Admin- 

istration’s war policies is wrapped 

around the whole report, a special 


section of which is devoted to con-| 


sideration on “war in Burope.” In 
that portion of the report, the 
blame for the second imperialist 
war and ile break-down of cap- 
italism which it represents is 
placed upon “revolutionary move- 
ments” in Europe. “A small group 
of Communists in Russia” are 
pointed out as the “leaders” of this 


“movement,” and the Mussolini and | 


Hitler dictatorships are from then 


on identified with the Communist | 


movement. 
DEFY FACTS 


History is again stood on its head 
in the statement that “the obvious 
working ailisnce between Moscow 
and Berlin” was manifested “in the 
Spanish war”’—in complete defiance 
of the fact that it was the Soviet 
Union alone which aided the Span- 
ish Republic against Hitler's in- 
vasion and that it was the Cham- 
berlain-Roosevel¢ policy of biockad- 
ing Spain which strangled the Re- 
public. 

The council's statement is par- 
ticularly tronic since the AFL lead- 
ership did everything in its power 


at the Tampa convention in 1936 to 


prevent consideration for support 
to the Spanish demccracy. 

Again, in speaking of the collapse 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, the council dechzres 
that Europe is “overrun with Nazis 
and Communists” thus identifying 
the Communists with the Hitlerite 
invaders—and giving that as a rea- 


\son why the IFPTU could not meek 
The same theme runs through af 
introductory statement of the report 
which refers to the present imperte 
alist war ag “the revolutionary war 
now involving ali of Burope.” 
| Having built up this caricature of 
the character of the war, the 
council then pledgce the unions te 
the defense of “the principles and 
institutions of democracy itself” and 
the preservaiton of “the American 
way of life.” 
AID TO BRITAIN 
| ‘This it interprets as “the extete 


fense” drive, the council although | #°" f @ll help and assistance pose 
evades the issue 


ible to Great Britain in her hour of 
need, on the part of our goverte 


ment, short of war itself. Not only 
Goes the ccuncil “hope and pray 
that Britain will win,” but it alse 


calls for “protection for individual 
countries in the new world,” through 
| “collective action of ail in the West- 
/ern Hemisphere.” 

| Thus, the executive council helps 
along those policies of imperialist 
expansion which are ereating the 
very evils that the report shows the 
membership of the AFL is suffering 


from the disturbed about 
On the National Lab-r Relations 
Board the council continues te 


|press for those amendments which 
;will strengthen the craft unions 
and divide the workers in the basic 
industries. Stung undoubtedly by 
ithe criticism of President William 
| Green's stand for the Smith Com- 
/mittee endorsements, the report set 
down in detail just which of the 
|Smith Amendments it favors and 
those it opposes. 

| OBSTACLES TO UNITY 


On labor unity, the report opens 
its arms wide in declaring: “The 
committee representing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor stands 
ready and willing to meet a com- 
mittee representing the CIO for the 
purpose of negotiating a settlement, 
anywhere, any time, any place.” 
But it goes at length into an at- 
tempt to prove that the blame for 
the divisicn rests on the CIO and 
thereby continues to place obstacles 
iin the way of any genuine unity, 
based on preservation and exten- 
sion of the industrial unions. 


The council takes some justifiable 
pride in reporting that the member- 
‘ship of APL unions is now the high- 
est in its history, having reached 
the previously announced mark of 
| 4,247,443. This is even higher than 
the 4,078.740 reported by the AFL 
| im 1920, at the close of the first im- 
\perialist war and on the eve of the 
war-made Pelmer raids and union- 
smashing which were to reduce the 
AFL to a low ebb in subsequent 
"years. 
| The pressure of these four million 
members is evidence in the ccn< 
tradictions in the report. with its 
‘final emphasis on advancing the 
war program of the administration 


which is so clearly out of line with. 
‘ts head-shaking about the inability . 


of “democracy” to solve unemploy- 
ment and the report's criticism of 
administration agencies 

Some of these contradictions may 
rnake themselves seen as well as felt 
in the sessions of the 60th Annual 
Convention, which opens in the 
Municipal Auditorium tomorrow 
morning 
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THE MARXIST BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR NOVEMBER 


Mother Bloor’s long awaited autobiography is a. history of the 
mogern American labor movement portrayed in the life of one 


person. Her book abounds with 


workers, comrades-in-arms, names indelibly inscribed in the an- 


nals of modern history. Lenin, 


Clarence Darrow, Charles Ruthenberg, Upton Sinclair, Charles 
Steinmetz, Danie] DeLeon, “Big Bill” Haywood, Sacco and Van- 
zetti, Tom Mann, Krupskaya, Edwin Markham, Clara Zetkin— 
she knew them all and many more of whom she writes. 
struggles from the Ludlow Massacre to Gastonia, political move- 
ments from the old Socialist Par 
she progressed to leadership in the Communist Party today, are 


described in this vivid life-story. 
experience and education. 


reminiscences of friends, Cco- 


Walt Whitman, Eugene Debs, 


Strike 
ty to the I.W.W., from which 


To read it is an unforgettabie 


Order It in Your Branch or Local Workers and Progressive Bookshop 
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Where Are the Jobs? 


® Where is the highly touted “job boom” 
which the Administration officials claimed 
the so-called “defense” program would 
bring ? 

Although Secretary of Labor Perkins 
has boasted that the “defense” program 
would result in some six million jobs, these 
jobs are nowhere to be found. 

Even Acting WPA Commissioner How- 
ard Hunter now admits that “unemploy- 
ment continues to be a serious problem” and 
that there is a waiting list on WPA for em- 
ployment of “at least a million.” 

And now the “Economic Outlook,” offi- 
cial organ of the CIO, points out that despite 
the fact that industrial production has 
reached an all-time high there are still more 
than nine million wsnemployed. 

In other words, technological develop- 
ment, misused by the industrialists, and the 
fierce speed-up promoted by the “defense” 
program is raising production without pro- 
viding jobs. 

The so-called “job boom” of the Admin- 
istration’s “defense” program is as dema- 
gogic as the claim that the European impe- 
rialist war is a “war for democracy.” 

In the fight for jobs, the workers can 
rely only upon the strength of their unions 
and upon a-relentiess struggle against the 
speed-up which is a main proof of “defense” 
program. 


Vargas—The Guest 
Prestes—The Prisoner 


° The latest guest who has been invited to 
the White House by President Roosevelt is 
none other than the ruthless reactionary, 
President Vargas of Brazil. 

It would appear that Roosevelt wants to 
discuss the defense of “democracy” with 
Vargas who has ruled Brazil with the iron 
hand of a naked dictatorship for many years. 

The visit of Vargas spotlights the fact 
that he has kept in a dungeon for seven 
years the valiant people’s hero, Luis Carlos 
Prestes. The “crime” of Prestes is that 
he believes in and has been trying to win 
for Brazil some tiny portion of that “democ- 
racy” which is supposed to be the sole aim 
of the White House in its armament prep- 
arations. 

Now the jailor of Prestes will be an hon- 
ored guest at Washington. 

We think that the American people ought 
to make use of this occasion to urge that 
the White House speak to Vargas about the 
liberation of Brazil’s “Knight of Hope” as 
Prestes is lovingly Talled by the Brazilian 
workers and peasants. Certainly, aid for 
Prestes is a test of any democratic preten- 
sions in Latin America. 


The Guarantee 


Of Victory 


© Press stories yesterday telling of the 
Vichy government’s raids and arrests of 
more Communists give unwitting proof of 
the fact that the Communists are deeply 


rooted among the French people and con- 
tinue the fight for freedom against all odds. 


Daladier outlawed the Communists “out 
of existence” but he too was continuously en- 
gaged in suppressing them. Now the Petain 
Government, with the benefit of Hitler’s 
bayonets, finds them indestructible. 

The Communists fought for the French 
nation against the German invaders, and 
now against the fascist agents of the invad- 
ers in the Petain government. They won 
their way deeper into the hearts of the 
French people when they opposed Munich, 
and when they led the people against the 
outbreak of the imperialist war. They 
warned against the real Fifth Columnists, 
the Petains, Weygands, and the fascist Ca- 
goulards, whom Daladier gave a free hand 
to bring ruin upon France. When the Ger- 
man imperialists took over, such Social] Dem- 
2crats as Leon Jouhaux, crowned their 
treachery by becoming a part of the Vichy 
regime in its crimes against the French 
people. 

But the Communists, flesh and blood of 
the French people, fight on. In their strug- 


gies and leadership, is the guarantee of the 
victory of the French people over her double- 
decked imperialist maste . 


Soviet Youth Eager 


|For Training Program| 


By Janet Weaver 
(Wireless to the Daily Worker) 

MOSCOW, Nov. 17.—“Register here for the trade 
schools” said a sign over the door. We entered a 
warm, cozy room in one of the worker's clubs in Ros- 
tokino district, Moscow. Dozens of boys between the 
ages of 14 and 17 stood talking in the halis, sat around 
at chess tables or on couches where they anxiously 
watched the door leading to another room. 

We could tell something important was happening 
here for each boy had an anxious look on his face. 
And it was important—a special commission was reg- 
istering students in the new trade schools for train- 
ing labor reserves and the boys were anxious to be 
accepted. They have been following the progress of 
preparations ever since the Soviet Government passed 
the decree on organizing railway, industrial and fac- 
tory schools. They have read with great interest re- 
ports from factories that are preparing tools and 
benches and equipment for dormitories and dining 
rooms. Now everything is ready—well-equipped work- 
shops, blankets and linens in the dormitories, and 
thousands of shiny new tea kettles and other utensils 
for the big kitchens. 

Each boy holds his breath for fear he won't be 
among the lucky ones accepted. Hach time the door 
of the commission room opened the waiting boys 
gathered around the newcomer. “You accepted?” It 
was useless to ask the question. They could tell by 
the expressions on the various faces. If the boy look- 
ed happy, all congratulated him and expressed the 
same hope—‘If only I will be accepted!” If he was 
rejected, they sympathized and hoped for better luck. 


EAGER TO LEARN 
In one corner a group was examining the miniature 
chassis of a trolley car. “You've got to be pretty good 
to understand the workings of all these parts,” said 


them. SGhiesk: ehet Gah nated to Gh Sar maalibien 
tf there were no skilled mechanics to keep things in 
order. We have applied to study in the school for 
auto mechanics—if they-will only accept us.” 

They walked to a glass case containing a display 
of various types of tools and motor parts and began to 
examine them. “Have you registered yet?’ we asked 
ancther group of boys. They hadn't, but they were 
waiting to be called. 


TRUST COMMISSION 


What were they going to do? A rather small 
freckle-faced boy answered the question. “I applied 
to study in the Calibre school. My dad works in the 
Calibre Tool Making Plant and I want to be a fitter 
like him. But if that school is already full I will con- 
sider going to a railway school. The commission will 
help me decide.” 

We found the same feeling—complete trust in the 

jon—among all the boys with whom we talked. 
Later as we sat for two hours in the commission room 
and watched them work, we understood the reason 
for this trust. 

The commission was made up of representatives 
from the District Committee of the Young Commu- 
nist League, and the chairman, Novikov, was a pleas- 
ant, middle-aged man, assistant chairman of the 
Rostokino District Soviet. Every member of the com- 
mission treated each boy with respect and friendliness, 
not as a child, but as an adult person. 

They dealt with each one individually, discussed 
with him, advised him, considered his desires and 
helped him select a trade. The majority are sixth 
and seventh grade pupils in the Moscow schools al- 
though some of them are in high schcol. Now they 
will study in a two-year trade or railway school or 
in a six-month factory school along with other young- 
sters from the collective farms and national republics. 


HAPPY AT ACCEPTANCE 

“How do you do, ‘Grazhdanin’ Karalov,” the chair- 
man greeted a boy of 14. Then he asked the regula- 
tion questions: age, how many in family, education, 
discipline in school, what trade do you want to learn? 
The boy wanted to be a turner. After discussion he 
was accepted, given documents with instructions, and 
told the number of the school. He thanked the chair- 
man and left the room. 

“He called me ‘Grazhdanin’ (citizen),” he told the 
boys outside the door. “How do you like that—I am 
only fourteen and I am a ‘Grazhdanin’ now and I am 
accepted.” 

While he waited for the next applicant the chair- 
man teld us that in the first three days they registered 
four hundred boys. “It’s a tough job,” he said, “be- 
cause in our district we have 2,800 applications for 
2,000 places and it is hard to leave some of them out, 
but we will have to do it. Every section and district 
is having the same difficulty. The original decree of 
the government called for the mobilization of the 
urban and collective farm youth between the ages of 
14 and 17 to be trained in the newly organized trade 
and factory schools and to be transferred subsequently 
into industry. The decree called for the annual train- 
ing of state labor reserves numbering from 800,000 
to 1,000,000 persons. But the decree has been so en- 
thusiastically met by the youth and there have been 
so many volunteers there will be very little need for 
mobilization. More than three times the number of 
volunteers needed applied in Moscow. 

“We get in tight spots with boys too,” he con- 
tinued, “for we have certain regulations and some- 
times they don’t measure up to them.” As the boys 
continued to come in we saw what he meant. “You're 
under the age limit,” he tckd a boy named Yudin. 
“The regulations say from 14 to 17 and you're only 
13.” The boy looked scared. “But I'll be fourteen in 
onlv six months,” he said. “And see how big I am. 
I could easily pass for fifteen years, Can't you let 
up a little on the regulations?” The chairman shook 
his head and suggested he continue school. “But I 
want to be an electrician! Say, what's wrong with 
your light? It’s dark here,” he said. . 

Before anyone could say anything, he stacked chairs 
on the table, scrambled up, tinkered with the ceiling 
light, and when he turned it on it worked. He stood 
before the chairman. “Now don’t you think you had 
better accept me? If I can fix a light so fast now, 
just think what an electrician I will be after I have 
studied two years.” The members of the commission 
looked at each other. Nobody had the heart to refuse. 

In manv cases the commission helps the boys to 
decide on a trade cr if one school is filled, helps them 
choose another. “The school for fitters is already 
overcrowded,” the chairman said to George Yerman- 


shovigh. “What other preference have. you? Perhaps 
the school for t nics—there are vacancies 
there.” 


George could not make up his mind. He thought a 
fitter was much above an auto mechanic and said so. 
The chairman asked him if he expects to go to the 
Red Army. “Certainly, when I am old enough,” the 
boy anéwered. Novikov explained the importance of 
good mechanics for the Red Army. “Suppose for in- 
stance, you were sent to a tank division or the air 
forces. What'can you do if »ou know nothing abot 
motors?” ‘ 

George was silent thinking. Already he saw him- 
self as a heroic tank driver or an ace pilot. | 

“Agreed,” he said. “I think I would make a first 
Class auto mechanic. Sign me up.” 

Before going to the commission the boys first go 
~ 
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Letters From 


~ Our Readers 


Earns Less Than $1.25 Per Day— 
But Couldn’t Do Without ‘Daily’ 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

T am sending 50 cents to apply to my subscription 
anc will try to send some more later. Please continue 
sending me the paper. I read the letter in the Daily 
Worker written by a farm hand who couldn't continue 
subscribing to the Daily Worker because he earned 
$1.25 a day. 

Well, I'm not earning half that amount and just 
cutting enough wood to keep warm, but believe me 
there are very few things that mean as much to me 
as our paper. M. P. 


> 
Thanks ‘Daily’ for Aid in Election Campaign 


Agree On Necessity for Price Increase 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

We, in the Yorkville Section of the Communist 
Party, discussed the increase in the price of the Daily 
Worker and we wish to inform you of our unanimous 
agreement with this policy. The Daily Worker is im- 
proving in form and content from day to day, has 
truly earned the title of the “People’s champion of 
liberty, progress, peace and prosperity.” 

To us members of the Communist Party, it was 
the one indispensable aid in bringing the truth about 
the recent election campaign to the people. It is our 
indispensable weapon in arousing the people of our 
country to fight the gigantic battles in these stormy 
days ahead. We pledge ourselves to increase the cir- 
culation of the Daily and Sunday Worker and to 
involve larger numbers in systematically distributing 
the papers. 

As the first objective, we have increased our “Daily” 
order by 25. 

We would further like to propose that the Daily 
Worker management consider the immediate initia- 
tion of a real drive for new readers to answer the 
anti-Soviet and anti-Communist sianders of the bour- 
geols press by bringing our message of peace and 
Socialism to tens of thousands of new readers. 

George Lohr 

Chairman 

Communist Party of Yorkville. 
. 


Capitalism Now a Brake on 
Human Society’s Progress 

New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Even when one hasn't lived under the “El” lines, 
and now finds himself where the work of demolition 
is proceeding, he can hardly fail to experience a sense 
of relief at seeing that the appearance and brightness 
of the street is much enhanced as the structure is 
taken down. 

The “El” tracks were faster than the street level 
rail and had its reason and its time for existencé. 
It has now been rendered obsolete by the subway. 

Capitalism, the builder of big industry and fast 
commercial communications, had its reason and its 
time for existence, but once its historic function had 


‘ been accomplished its continued presence has become 


inadequate to satisfy new concepts of social crganiza- 
tion, new visions for reciprocity and cooperation. 

Like the outmoded structure of the “El,” capitalisms 
fiercely competitive order for survival becomes more 
and more a hindrance to human societys progress. 

A. G. D, 
° 2 
The Basis for a Third Party and 
A Real Peace Movement 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

The election campaign brought the Communist 
Party program and the role of the Soviet Union to 
many, Many people never before reached. 

The write-in for Browder and Ford, the showing for 
Peter V. Cacchione, Anita Whitney and other local 
candidates and the election of progressive candidates 
throughout the country lays the basis for a third 
Party and a real peace movement. 

As the fog lifts, the pecple will see that the Re- 
publicans and Democrats forget their election prom- 
ises and will heed the message of the Communist 
Party. 8S. C. 

* 


Says Democrat, Republican Big Shots 
Pulled Fast One on Voters 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


The Democratic and Republican big shots, both 
representing Wall Street, pulled a fast one on the 
American voters. 

The capitalist system has brought tragedy to our 
so-called civilization. I am a wage worker, 66 years 
old—and have failed to get a measly pension in this 
state. . 

Communism is coming sure as:day and you may 
as well try to sweep back the Missouri River with a 
house broom as to try to stop it. A. N. 


before a doctor’s commission where they are thorough- 
ly examined by specialists who make recommendations 
to the commission. The doctors told us that the health 
of a majcrity of the boys is remarkably good and that 
only a very few have been rejected on the grounds of 
health. In these cases the boys faithfully promised 
to take absolutely any kind of treatment the doctors 
prescribe if it would enable them to enter the schools 
later, 

The boys also try to get around difficulties which 
might prevent their being accepted. It was discovered 
that one of the boy's left eye was not as strong as the 
right one and the trade he applied for required good 
sight. 

The boy insisted that both eyes were the same. 
“If you close your right eye, you'll find that you don’t 
see so well with the left,” the doctor said to him. 

“So if it is necessary to close an eye, I will close 
the left eye and keep the good one open,” answered 
the boy giving himself away without knowing it. 

Later we talked to many of the boys who had been 
accepted. They all had the same desire: to master 
their trade and be useful, to contribute somcthing to 
thelr socialist country. 

“Are we glad to be acc:pted in schools? 
are glad.” 

“Uniforms?” 

‘ Swell!” 

“We can't wait for schcol to begin.” 

WILL STUDY HARD 

“What does such a school mean to me? What would 
it mean to any boy—a chance to become a skilled 
worker and at the same time feel you are doing some- 
thing for the fatherland, creating something useful. 
We will study hard and we will become skilled and 
educated workers and repay the Soviet government 
a hundred times for what it does for us.” 

These are the answers of the Soviet youth in a 
land where Jabor is a matter of honor, heroism, and 
glory as they set out to conquer their desired trad 
and to become intelligent, useful S-viet citizens. 

Every pupil of the new schocls will soon be a 
qualihed worker. He may remain at the bench if he 
wishes, where he can follow the path of Alexei Sta- 
khanov to fame or he may after four years work in 


Sure we 


Andustry continue his studies. 
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Reprinted from current issue of China Today 
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It Means to the Negro People of U.S: 


(Continued from Page Two) 

of jobs, housing, social security, 
and exposing the danger of war 
and of fascism to America. Over 
three .hundred thousand pieces of 
material were put out. These peo- 
ple did not question the correct- 
ness of this material. They accept 
it. 

Who are these people? They are 
first-line reserves for the forces of 
democracy. They are potential 
Communist Party members. They 
are true Americans who hate the 
sham of American democracy. They 
are the viciims of unemployment, 
of segregation and of terror. But 
they are new to the politics of mass 
struggle. They have not yet learned 
through their own experiences 
what great victories for jobs, ade- 
quate relief and housing can be 
won through their own united ef- 
forts in struggle. 


HUGE UNEMPLOYMENT 


More than 60 per cent of people 
who live in the First District in 
Chicago are jobless. Thousands of 
these people are on relief, many 
more have WPA jobs. These people 
regarded Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
the lesser of two great evils. They 
could not be brought to sep3rate 
themselves organically from his 
party. They were receiving some 
sops from the imperialist table. 
They believed these soOps came 
through the efforts of the Demo- 
cratic Party. They have not clearly 
seen the role played by the wide- 
spread protest movement. They did 
not see these sops as concessions 
forced from Roosévelt’s hands by 
their own acts. They feared de- 
sperately the loss of these crumbs. 
They believed that Willkie would 
deny them even these small things. 
They were not ready, not keyed for 
such a momentous fight. These peo- 
ple, too, were threatened by Martin 
Dies with more and sharper per- 
secution if uhey deserted the Demo- 
cratic fold. 

These people were ready to ex- 
press their hatred for the two 
major parties by exerting every ef- 
fort to place the Communist candi- 
date on the ballot. They did this. 
They expressed their love for the 
Communist Party in this manner. 
They wee. satisfied with the prto- 
gram of the Party fe: ths Firs: 
District, for the ratizn—cut icty 
were mot convinced that even if 
elected William L. Patterson could 
put this program over and they did 
not recognize in themselves the in- 
struments through which this pro- 
gram would not even see it clearly 
as a political party. For some of 
them it was a group prepared to 
struggle before their needs but not 
a political as they had come to 
understand a political party. 

In short, the workers, the house- 
wives, the busines: and professicr21 
men ard women were not cor- 
vinced by victories won in struggle, 
they were not convinced through 
their own experiences that the elec- 
tion of the Communist candidate 
offered a far-reaching step toward 
the solution of their political and 


ieee af; Pome 


economic problems. They have not 
become organically a part of the 
great democratic movement for jobs, 
peace and democracy. They must 
be drawn into struggles. 

This is the great lesson to be 
learned in Chicago gnd nationally 
from the election battle in the First 
District of Illinois. 

Chicago has traditions of struggle, 
rich traditions. Hunger marches, 
race riots, rent strikes, job picket 
lines, street demonstrations; all of 
these events are part of the history 
of the South Side of Chicago. It has 
its martyred heroes. But all of the 
events took place before the New 
Deal appeared upon the scene. In 
fact some of these very struggles 
helped put the fear of God in the 
Roosevelt regimes and led to the 
New Deal. 

The New Deal is gone. But a few. 
crumbs are still falling. Thefe 
have been no new struggles, no new 
victories since the demise of the 
New Deal. There were no great 
campaigns on the South Side dur- 

sing the New Deal. The South Side 
voters feared to lose these crumbs 
as. winter threatened just around 
the corner. 

The vote on the South Side was 
a straight vote for either the Demo- 
cratic or Republican parties. But it 
was not a vote of no confidence in 
the program of the Communist 
Party. Those people were told by 
the machine that if there was not 
a straight vote they would suffer. 
The Negro people voted for its en- 
emy out of its fear. It feared the 
loss of even the inadequate relief 
it now receives. It feared the loss 
of the few WPA jobs it now re- 
tains. It feared the vengeance of 
the Roosevelt regime. The straight 
vote was not a vote of confidence 
in the democratic precepts of Roose- 
velt or Willkie. The losses that Ne- 
gro America has sustained under 
Republican and Democratic admin- 
istrations politically, economically 
and on the cultural front since Re- 
construction when it had two U. 8. 
senators, twenty congressmen and 
one state governor are proof of the 
emptiness of the democratic pre- 
cepts of the two major parties. 

Whether we have learned these 
Ies2ens or not will be shown in the 
develepr:ent cf ‘cr - reac ing 
strusviss fcr the democratic pro- 
grem cf the Communist Par‘y. 


RENTS INCREASING 
A very informative incident has 


one large apartment, people who 
vcted Democrat have ccme to us, 
to the Communist Party, the Icsing 
Par:, if vou please. {> orzaniz>? and 
a°"i-S them in their ~‘rug7zle. They 
avec prep2vted to resist the ront goug- 
ing. These people ar> certain that 
the only force offering reliable ad- 
vice and assistance in this way is 
the Communist Party. What a tes- 
timonial this is to the respect and 
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love the \Communists have won. 
What concrete evidence of the will 
to fight which animates the masses. 

The defeat which occurred at the 
polls can be retrieved in the streets. 
The victories which can and must 
be won in the daily struggles for 
the immediate needs of the peo- 
ple will pave the way for a great 
victory at the polls in 1942. 

Now it is necessary to thoroughly 

canvass the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois. Our Party a 
know its voters personally. 
Party must know their needs. = 4 
up to us to activize the passive 
vote in that district. Nothing .will 
be more effective in this direction 
than successful struggle under the 
banners of our Party for the daily 
needs of the people. ; 

Our Party has now to know = 
timately the workers, the 
wives, the business and peat a oa 
men of this district. Our Party 
must find its way into the groups 
of those from Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Louisiana and points 
south which are organized and 
have contact with their friends at 
home. It must influence their ac- 
tions. 

Above all must every mass organi- 
zation of the people come to know 
our Party as a daily advisor and 
guide. 

There has never been a moment 
in the history of our country when 
the Negro was ready to and could 
play so far-reaching a role in the 
struggle for democracy. 

The struggle on the legislative 
front has great vitality in the Ne- 
gro liberation movement. As James 


_W. Ford ojten said in his splendid 


national campaign “the Negro is 
the acid test of American democ- 
racy.” 

Certainly the Negro in the north 
who ras the vote must play a lead- 
ing part in the fight again to se- 
cure the ballot for the Southern 


legislative battle front on which 
to break through and expose the 
true nature of Congress to the Ne- 
gr> people. 

Tre time is ripe. Never have the 
Negro reformists so crassly. and 
cynic>!ly disclosed theix, utter bank- 
rur.cy politicwly. Their deals with 
Mr. Roosevelt which brought segre- 
gation as an open national policy 
in the armed forces; their support 
of the parties of Roosevelt and 
Willkie, both of which laugh at the 
Anti-Lynching Bill, these are evi- 
dences of bankruptcy. The bank- 
ruptcy of this old Negro leadership 
is shown as clearly on the economic 
front as industries receiving billions 
from t-e government refuse to hire 
Nga@rees and te government accepts 
this policy Reformitm hes hereto- 
fere elrevs celled these industri«l- 
ists the best friends of the Negro 
people. 

Cricago has a great part to play 
in the struggle for full and com- 
plete democracy for the Negro peo- 
ple. It will play its part and well. 
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The Great Tradition: Can the 
9H Literary Renegades Destroy It? 


> By MIKE GOLD 


(Ninth Instalment) 

At this point, a gloomy Gus at the back of the 
hall rises and points an accusing finger. 

“Comrade Speaker,” he says, “it seems to me you 
are lumping a lot of highly different people in one 
ideological basket. By your own account, they weren't 
3)| Communist intellectuals during the Thirties. Most 
were fellow-travellers; some hardly even that. Now 
how can one who never acknowledged any loyalty to 
Communism be called a renegade to it? What do 
you mean by the word anyway?” 

There is some justice in such a question. A for- 
mer Communist like Ben Gitlow, who becomes a paid 
informer and police spy for the Dies Conimittee, or 
suthors like Hicks, Rehv, or Calverton, who offer 
their. little knowledge of Marxism to the bourgeoisie 
as a weapon for slandering and sabotaging the work- 
ers’ movement, are one sort of renegade. The Mum- 
fords, and McLzishes, are in a slightly different cate- 
gory, because they were always liberals. 

What must be noticed, however, is that it makes 
no difference whether these men called themselves 
Marxists, Communists, fellow-travellers or Mberals « 
few years ago. When they start the backward march. 
they all meet on the same road. And it is a road that 
leads into the dark and bloody swamp of fascism. 

The process toward fascism takes time, of course; 
it takes many an insidious twist and turn, many a 
month of hardening of conscience and discovery of 
new ideological masks. Intellectuals are not simple 
people, but very complicated ones; in fact, complexity, 
and the inability to react simply and directly to truth 
is one of the major ailments of the intellectuals dur- 
ing this epoch of capitalist decay (which is itself 
highly complicated, as for instance, the war). 

No, when I use the word, I mean that these peo- 
ple are renegades, not alone to Communism, which 
is true only of a minority, but also to demecrary it- 
self. ’ 
Back in the early Thirties, the Communists were 
the first group in American life to preach against the 
danger of fascism. We were called alarmists, war- 


mongers, and what-not. The. fight for collective se- | 


curity was slandered as a crude maneuver to save 
the Soviet Union by Raving France, England and 
the United States fight for her. 

We were maneuvering for peace, however, and 
peace could have been preserved if the people of the 
democracies had listemed to Stalin and Litvinov, rather 

than to Chamberlaim and Daladier. 
‘We were right then as now about the road to 
peace. And we were right also in our definition of 
fascism. Liberals were giving it the: same shallow 
efinition that they give it today. They called it 
@ national madness; Hitler and Goering were patha- 


logues; fascism was Italian, the Italians liked dic- | 


taters and rhetoric; fascism was part of the Ger- 
man soul, the Germans were still a race of forest 
Savages, etc, etc. Then Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Fin- 
land, Greece, Rumania, Poland, came under semi- 
fascist dictatorships; the racial and pathological defi- 


nition of fascism broke down and cther “compli- | 


cated” definitions were sought. 
But Communists had been repeating over and 
over again: this is not as Norman Thomas calls it, 


Now it is true that ever since Marx, Communists 
have been criticizing the liberals. But it was thelr 
historic position as a class vacillating between the 
big monopolists and the working class that was be- 
ing pointed out to them. The liberals were con- 
stantly agitated by the Communists to give up their 
illusions about the monopolists, and to realize that 
only as loyal allies of the ‘working class could they 
find their own peace and security. 

The Communists, in short, were urging more, not 
less, democracy on the middie class liberals; they 
were trying to teach them that political democracy 
could only preserve itself if it developed into an eco- 
nomic democracy. 

But the war-trinity of McLeish, Mumford and 
Prank, seems to be trying to scrap the whole demo- 
cratic idea. Lewis Mumford, for example, preaches a 
sermon full of Ruskinian nobility to the American 
people that they are “soft,” that they demand too 
much material comfort, that they prefer radios, cars, 
bathtubs, and movie shows to the detriment of their 
“spiritual selves.” Is he not masking in fine words 
the cruder but more realistic program of the duPonts: 
who also believe that the American worker, through 
his trade unions, has attained too high a wage and 
democratic standard of living. 

When Waldo Frank goes into one of his Massianic 
trances, and spouts a vatic gibberish about the Amer- 
ican soul, and how it must “go into the catacombs 
again,” and find through mediation and prayer its 
place in “the Whole,” is he not putting into his own 
metaphysical jargon a crude Capitalist aspiration with 
which every worker is familiar: viz: the company 
union? The fascistic “national unity” which Wall 
Strect is beginning to impose on America through the 
guns, warrants, raids and deportation orders of J. 
Edgar Hoover's Gestapo, is where the high-falutin’ 
“Bense of the Whole” of Waldo Frank can be found 


my B Family Life 


In the Land 
Of Soviets 


This is the concluding section 
of an article on “Love and Mar- 
riage in the Soviet Union,” based 
on recent magazine and news- 
paper articles in the Soviet press, 
which began in yesterday's Sun- 
day Worker—Editor's Note. 


MOSCOW.—Communist 
morals demand self-control 
and discipline in every- 
thing, including love. They 
also demand a great sense 
of duty, of responsibility for one’s 
acts and conduct, including re- 
sponsibility in the matter of love, 
in the attitude towards the fam- 
ily, and especially towards chil- 
dren. 


The Soviet citizen does not re- 
gard love as an accidental hap- 
pening, as a bagatelle, a pastime. 
Not infrequently, however, one 


fidence could there be when each 
knew with what truly “butterfly” 
light-mindedness they had. be- 
come married. 

The Socialist society aims for @ 


Lenin wrote that marriage must 
be freed from the narrow con- 


when it is translated into the realistic prose of life. 

Malcolm Cowley commented on Mumford’s recent 
book, “Faith for Living” that it was almost a Hitler 
program fcr America, Cowley himself disagreed that 
America needed to shed so much of its democratic 
tradition, but he suavely agreed that some “Hitler- 
ian” methods would soon be necessary. 

This shows how far the renegades have gone. 
They are not only ready to cast off the little Marx- | 
ism they once used as a life-preserver in a bad storm. 
They are also quite prepared to abandon democracy, 
the American people's rights, they seem ready to be 
led by the monopoly-capitalists into some American 
version of Hitler's fascism. 

Tt ic a much deeper and dangerous process, this 
change in the war-intellectuals, than many of us 
believe. It is not exactly the same thing as went on 
in the last war. Some of the intellectuals who jump- 
ed on the war-wagon then returned bedraggled and 
disillusioned when the big slaughter was ended. But 
in America, at least, there was a post-war boom in 
which the monopolists felt secure. Hence they did 
not need to go into fascism. Bourgeois democracy | 
was restored with ‘the boom. There will be no such | 
boom after this war. And the Mumfords and Cow- | 
leys already have begun to tell us that “democracy | 
is an expensive luxury,” a national softness. 

How can one explain anti-Semitism, coupled 


fines of philistine environment. 
A philistine’s family interests are 
limited to eating, drinking and 
procreating. When the wife moves 
only in’ the circle of her narrow, 
personal interests, when she wears 
herself out on the petty, monot- 
onous, tedious drudgery of house- 
work, which narrows her horizon 
and dulls her mind, her home life 
is daily martyrdom; she contin- 
ually sacrifices herself to in- 
numerable worthless and trivival 
cares. The old privilege and rule 
of the husband continue, though 
in a veiled form. 


Where Husbands 
Shirk Responsibilities 


Unfortunately, in violation of 
the Soviet views on the subject, 
in many of the families where 
both husband and wife work, the 
husbands do not share the do-° 
mestic responsibilities, declaring 
that these are “the woman's af- 
fair.” 

There are also husbands who 
present their wives with an 
ultimatum of this type: 

“If you want to be my wife, 
then leave work and attend to 
the household duties,” as though 
his wife were his property which 


and have come out for further in- 


of Hearst-Vitagraph News, “first in 


Films in 


U. S, Army Plans 
Film Program 
In Hollywood 


By David Platt 

The Motion Picture Herald 
reports that the United 
States Army has earmarked 
$200,000. for the production 
in Hollywood of one hundred 
war shorts and that Warner Broth- 
ers have offered the Government 
the use of the old Vitagraph Studio 
for this purpose. 

It is amazing how the pieces fit 
together so perfectly. Warners have 
stopped making progressive films 


volvement on the side of the pound 
sterling .and the old Vitagraph 
studio which they have been kind 
enough to offer to the Administre-| 
tion for the production of war films, 


i 
i 
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loans to insurance companies, cor-. 


raise of Death: . 


Hollywood Producers Aid the War Monster 


dinary people with an incendiary 


film called “Tearing Down the W8r munitions. He wrote a book instrument of warfare invented by 


Spanish Flag.” It was shot on the | called “Defenseless America,” paint-| himself.” 


roof of the old Morse Building in | ing an appalling picture of what 
New York City within a few hours, Would happen to the U.S. if at-| peared in September, 1915. In Oc- 
after Congress declared war. It was ‘tacked by a foreign nation and Col-| tober, 1915, J. P. Morgan floated a 
‘based on a mad Hearst editorial. 0mel Theodore Roosevelt heartily | $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan. 
With this film Vitagraph’s policy ¢Mdorsed it. 

“From that book they made the 


was clear, the road was straight. 


“Battle Cry of Peace” first ap- 


Winifred Johnston in her recent 
pamphiet “Memo on the Movies,” is 
J. Stuart Blackton and his _asso- | moving picture play “The Battle convinced that “Battle Cry of 
ciates were going to ride roughshod | Cry of Peace” which persistently | Peace” “did its bit to help Wall | 
over public opinion and tear down Misrepresented almost every con- Street leaders sell this loan to insur- 
everything that stood in the way of, dition of modern warfare, ridiculed ance companies, banks and corpora- | 
profits and markets. In 1915 Vita- the U. S, Army and Navy deliber-/ tions.” John Reed also quoted from | 
graph and Hearst legalized their |*tely imsulted every peace-loving /the report of Marvey A. Willis & 
marriage and it was the beginning American. There appeared on the’ Co. Wall Street brokers that Max 
screen Colonel Roosevelt, General! im’s stock “is the latest candidate 
was? Leonard Wood and Mr. Hudson for favor among the curb war 

However Vitagraph and Blackton| Maxim himself, all endorsing~ the! stocks.” This was only a few weeks 
are best remembered for the in-| ‘facts and opinions presented. Mr./after the opening of “Battle Cry 


flammatory war film “Battle Cry.of Maxim so prominently played up a! of Peace” in New York. 


Peace” which startled the nation in| “Patriot” by the National Security 
the autumn of 1915. The warmakers League was shown holding up an, film. It was such a gigantic fraud 


Such was Vitagraph's super-peace 
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had not yet succeeded in thrusting 
the United States into the perilous 
conflict abroad. The task was made 
easier after the appearance of 
“Battle Cry of Peace.” Griffith's 
“Birth of a Nation” had preceded it 
by a few months. Together these 
two films set out to make America 
safe from democracy. 

Like “Ramparts We Watch” and 


day, which come to us in the guise 


Chicago Opera Presents 
La Traviata, WOR, 11:15 


Cry of Peace” was advertised in the 


The Chicago Opera Co. sings Verdi's “La Traviata” with Jarmila 
. +» Tyrone Power and Anabella star in “The Rage of Manhattan,” 


of anti-fascism and peace, “Battle, over WABC at 9 tonight. 


, 
7 


that even a powerful industrialis§ 
like Henry Ford was moved to ate 
tack it. Ford, for reasons knowl 
only to himself, took out full pag® 
advertisements in dozens of newse 
papers to point out that Hudsow 
Maxim was heavily invested ip 
Anglo-French munitions and had @ 
selfish reason for wanting the nae 
tion armed for war. Two years late? 
the auto manufacturer was on Maxe 
im's side. 

Years later, in 1929, J. Stuart 
Blackton, the producer of the film 
exposed his own treachery and that 
of his associates. In a lecture before 
the students of the University of 
Southern California on February 20, 
1929, Blackton said that “Battle 
Cry of Peace” was deliberate prop- 
aganda for pushing the U. S. into 
the war. “It was made deliberately 
for that purpose,” said Blackton. 

“It was against the administra- 
tion because at that time Mr. Wile 
son was arguing for neutrality and 
peace and talking about being too 
proud. to fight. But nevertheless 
‘Battle Cry of Peace’ went out ag 
a call to arms. It had collaterally 
associated with it Theodore Roosee 
velt. I lived next door to him af 
Oyster Bay. N. Y.... he and I were 
very good friends. We worked out @ 


very splendid idea. We had the 


Army, Navy, Chureh and State repe- 
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“the revolution of the middie class”; nor is fascism 
SHORTWAVE BAND 


’ : - i , 6:15- ill Sport Talk 
merely the accidental result of Hitler's hysteria and with anti-Communism in a long political poem | he could dispose of at will. press and hailed in the rotary clubs og.) cen SHORTWAVE PM. 15.21 aie | Wie Bill Gtearn's Spor 


resented in that picture. Rooseveli 

—Reveries 
60, 12.0, | WABC—Hedda Hopper’s Hollywood said, ‘when you have the army, 
12.0,, 6.25-WEAF-WQXR-—AP News ‘navy, church and state, you don 


6:30-WOR—Trans-Radio News 5 
want anything else. 
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Toy with Lives 


lack cf a norma! sex life. by MacLeish, and in a recent novel by John Dos The tragedy of a wife who had |= an anti-war film. Its major pur- 4:20, PM. 5% Me, 300 Fs : 
Fascism is a product of the general economic | Passos? Is anti-Semitism one of the “Hitlerian” ces eonemaliaiae ails Caiehass — ogeeree? ~ was =) keep | 15.04, U4 Me.” sae ite +p 
isis of capitalism. It is a tigh of the rule | Methods necessary to win a war against Hitler? Does A ~ | America Cus Of the War ANG Pre~ | Voice of Chins, Changhing—6:00 P.M. 15.2 
or pi ls a tightening rule in the magazine “Oktyabr” (Oc- | serve the ‘unsullied purity of the| -Memercles, ne aDixcs 


it help the bom es hit accurately over Ber- 
of monopoly capitalism, by any and all means, in- lin? 4 anti-8 — weapon. of 4 wns ae Oo- tober). A friend of hers, she writes, | nation’s womanhood. No greater WMCA 570 Kilocycles, WEAF 


ports 

_ WEAF-@tamp Talk by Capt. Healey | 

WJZ—Dance Music 

WQXR—Dinner Concert 
Final Rac 


‘cluding the destruction of democratic forms, That | mocracy? re when anal aot —_ hoax ‘was ever perpetrated on an| 120, WJZ 760, WNYO S10, wins 1180 a3. th ge wees 3 News Of Millions 
voted ° x | 6: WEAF—"Little Abner” 

is what Communists said ten years ago, and what they Or how about Lewis Mumford’s attempt to re- pletely to family life, to her URENEDITURS Gurue: with 1000, wioM ase. woNW 1500, WOR—"Here's Morgan” It is in this way that 
Bay today tore the Victorian’ family, with confined in age Was Battle WQXR 1556. WABO—News of wealthy men toy with the 

: 8 e , women kitehen, flower beds and other |. DAILY PROGRAMS WHN—Dick Fishell Sports Resumé | of millions of working people 
_ If you hold this in mind, and take a look at | the home, or his belief that we must all return to household affairs. The life of Cry for War MORNING 1:60-WEAP—Plenguretime | with Pred ce sant, ths wy de 
America, it should be easy to use this definition as the land in order to be “saved”? These are two this woman, who had been active, “Battle Cry of Peace” like Frank- o00- Weeh—oae ee war SF Lomax, Eports Review flooded with films loulated 
a test for what is going on. One observes on every | “ifect steals from Hitler, couched in no less turgid) energetic, interested in her work | lin Delaho Roosevelt's recent fran- WHN—Polly the Shopper Sg ag ne speed up the drive toward 
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rican phrases Mumf wan OR—UP N - weQxR— 
4 y’ hand, as in the last war, a tightening of the rule of se mere Ane P : ord ts an end) and in all that was going on, be- | zied cry for “50,000 aeroplanes” was 90:00-WHTO—taer Beows Piano Recital | 7:15-WMCA—News 
petty matters occupied all her (to arms to defend the House of} 10:30-wHN—Dance Music WOR—“‘Confidentially Yours’ ness, but, as in the case of “Battig 
| Alien with Artie Shaw and Orch 
y - “Three hundred writers, members of the League | 4#™mably significant ‘that the program of the sleazy = Tt was not long before her relaé /site for adequate national defense | WOR—Trans-Radio News 
| WQXR—Treasury of Music 
; opposing American entry into the war. ford does not add the Church, as did Petain; but) he began to have less and less mongers associated with the “Battle! 11:1s-wNYC— Federal Dance Band Prancia White, Soprano are the destroyers of civil liberties 
The film was based on a scenario} AFTERNOON WABC—"Those. We Love’ 
we lose our peace by entering this war we will lose | imtellectual. pose these films is the duty of 
WMCA—Character Analysis -15-WHN—Voices of Yesterday ) 
“We insist that the military defense program not the most terrible thing you can name him in these; over her accounts of her house- | had so much money tied up in} 59.35 wwca— News 
big chief of Vitagraph and the 
WIJZ—National Farm and Home WHN—Holiywood Sound Stage 
) _ | all his recent “spiritual” attitudes add up to fascism; Engels wrote the following stir- | U. 8. was not driven into the war) Hour . 
defense program will be a concealed invasion of pre WNEW—David Lowe, News of Stage) .... wanc nadio Theatre presents 1999 stock crash and acceréias a 
WOR—Consumers .Quiz Club 
1:15-WMCA—Easy Aces 1933 as working on a State Emer 
sct, upon the trade unions and our civil liberties.” | Such awareness in these people, and @ secret harden-| buy ® woman for money or other | pointed out in a series of plood- WOR—Dance Music 


They ate being delivered to us 
to woman's freedom. Let her breed children, not WMCA—N WEAP—NBC Newsroom of the Air | 
monooly capitalism. Hitler is not going to impose | aapbie in politics cr the professions. He wants the came commonplace and dull; | a battle ery for war. It was a call), .. MOA Ness dam String Trio WABC—Lannie Ross, Song Recital | the name of peace and prepared® 
fascism on us here. If it comes, it will be through | taétories broken up; they breed “materialism” among! time and attention; she sank into | Morgan and the Bank of England:| 10:45-WNYO—Sa‘ety Songs 1:30-WEAP—George Burns and Gracie |Cry of Peace” behind them looms 
Roosevelt, and the duPonts. the workers: .or let us call it, trade unionism. It is} the routine of household work. The people’s love of peace and de-| bed ~ oo re gAlien with Artie Shaw and Orch. the munitions mal and the pres 
| WQXR—Hour of Request Music WABC— “Blondie iteers. Behind films like “Foreigg 
of Ameriéan Writers, signed a statement last June and timid fascism of vassal-France is based on just, tions with her husband also |was manipulated into the most WMOA—Ida Bailey~Allen's: Woman's| , .. gs) + + Talk Correspondent,” “Ramparts 
4 those two platforms: the family and the land. Mum-| changed. They began to quarrel; | dangerous channels by the war- Hour | ei Si: cen tenec ont | Wateh.” “Asien One Pane © 
11:10-WNYO—Fr. Knickerbocker Suggesta | ° © ames Melton r ap y 
“We consider that peace and democracy are the | Mumford is a “liberal” agnostic, and believes only in| respect for her. They had no mu | Cry of Peace.” é; ig WOR Women's Program |, oa tae oe teeny” the exploiters of labor, the oppg® 
deepest aspirations of the American people, that if | the “Spirit.” It will serve as well for the American! tual interests, for she did not 3 rTER / wan AL. “nents of genuine democracy. To 
want to hear about his work and | by Hudson Maxim, the millionaire 12;00- WTO Midday Symphony a Ne =e 
our democracy as well.... Calling a former American liberal a fascist is| he was not particularly enthused | munitions manufacturer. Maxim Character Ana Deen. Siete conn nscrrepeli- | 0nd every Gne Of WS. 
WOR—Healt og wit” Opera Tener vie Life has its little ironies. The 
" on ue 56. 
be made an excuse for attack on soolal legislation or | 4%¥S- 1 do it, however, with full responsibility and| hold activities. Anglo-French bonds he was in mor- Se ek eae eet WABC—Pipesmoking Time 
| f on the liberties of the people, for if that is done the careful thought. Whether Mumford is aware that Fifty-one years ago Frederick | tal danger of Josing his shirt if the ~ ou a ee producer of “Battle Cry of Peace® 
 WOR—Dance susie lost his tremendous fortune in the 
: ring and prophetic words: on the side of the British lords. The) ent: 
cisely the fascist type it propeses to guard us against; in the sphere of politics, where they are an exact : ‘and Screen ow é Sentai” te 
and therefore we ge ool the use of a defense pro- | Thetorical reflection of the program and ideas in) “.. A new generation will grow | film warned against “spies, strikers, | }?45- WEAF Condensed. News og A ape fr er Lew Jacobs in “The Rise of the 
gram to arouse hysteria under cover of -which at- | “Mein Kampf,” is something that cnly Mumford can| up: a generation of men who saboteurs and pacifists,” against 1:00-wNyC—Missing Persons Alarms r. I Film,” Blackton was reported ip 
tacks have already been made upon the Walsh-Healy | 8@Y- Judging from Cowley’s slip, there may be some| never in their lives will have to |every militant ‘working man. It) 1:05-WNYC-Organ Odes 
, gency Relief project in California, 
Let that serve as a lesson to Wate 


ing to the idea is going on. On the other hand, it is; means of social power, and a gen- | curdling episodes how totally unpre- 1:30-WNYC—Metropolitan Review with 
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WNYC—The Old Windjammer 
But the renegades do not feel any such peril 


more likel t these men are the same sort of eration of women who will never | pared the nation was for war and | WMCA—Dance Music WQXR—Famous Voices Through ner Brothers’ Vitagraph’s successom® 
from within to American democracy. In fact, they ee of fascism that they once were of| have to give themselves up to | visualized the horrors of an attack’ WLTH_ News. You on Sate 0:35-WQXR Annual Dinncr of tne in ‘vasemeinidiie nae red-baiting. 
call everyone a Fifth Columnist who advises the th- | pe American Women's Associatioa — 
Communism. Edmund Wilson crashed into the left-| men for motives that have no on New York and Washington by a| 1:45-WEAF-WJZ—AP News 
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Latest Soviet Film 
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ying t ug: Pp WJZ—Short Story Dramas 
which is fascist by nature in every land, here as in | ‘axe this “Communism away from the Communists.”| ‘ng up in the land of the Soviets. | foreign-born and insulted the in-| 3:9S-WN¥C— Opera Hour WABC-Guy Lombardo and Mis 
Nezi Germany, and has already begun to use the | 11 other words, the war-fascists will never call their ~~" | telligence of every honest American.) 2:30-WOR—Radio Garden Ciub WQXR—Chamber Music Hour 
war as 8 means of achieving its ends. creed fascism, since that name is so feared in Amer- Fil N “Battle Cry of Peace” lasted| 3.99.wor-Densland | 10:15-WOR—""Who Knows” 
So when Archibald’ MacLeish, Waldo Frank and | ica, but clothe it in some original terminology. m otes many weeks on Broadway. The New 'QKR—Music of the Moment _| 10°30-WEAF—Dance Music — 
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+ scrange attack at such an hour serves nothing but | 1.0 "is nothing new. Around 1934 we saw the first|do with “Sailor on Horseback,” the | !in’s magnificent anti-war speech in ?:4-YRYO-News |. - 
& native fascism. encroachment of fascist ideas among the American | so-called biography of Jack London.| /"¢. Great Dictator.” But one WABC—Columbia Lecture Hall 
Though the attack may be draped in all the pur- | intellectuals who hated and feared the Communism | They paid $50,000 for it, but Lon- | Powerful voice was raised against) {:-W ABO Mens 
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1” John Reed in a brilliant article in te—Co! illi 
ence of liberals who are still loyal to democracy at editor of “The American Review” openly called them- ea ho aie Sak tt ot © . ee ee coe wo Br lliant , | up to 50%, 
home. selves fascist, though they had been as good liberals ~ Reed : ge a. ,| #9-WMCA=For Dencers Only Recordings Union Sh 
This trio of intellectuals who have become out- | as Mumford only a few years previous (this Seward tage Notes it aye ee p 8 9 + gps | $:00-WMCA-_News *WOR-Dance “seuss 0 —_—_— angered perpen 
standing leaders in the war-machine, are performing | Collins, by the way, was the man who came to the WES, SNS PCagen eS te | Wie—Children's our |i] BEETHOVEN VIOLIN CONCERTO = Zorme:'s 


the munitions manufacturers and a 5:15-wOR— Superman” 
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The Theatre Guild announces| deliberate insult to every peace- 


Hillman has contracted to do on the labor front. some others who had been arrested for picketing the Sullivan - . 
that rehearsals for Tenne Wil- | | §:30- Musi 5 wy , 
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out of the CIO and A. F. of L. The trinity I have | murder of Sacco and Vanzetti, This was in 1927; | will begin on Monday, Nov. 25. 
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. named have evidently been given a mandate (or vol- three years later Collins was a fascist, and a few years nai Hopkins will appear in the 
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KOUSSEVITSKY and BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


A -untarily taken it) to liquidate the independent func- | later, went on the bond of Fritz Kuhn!) 


' tioning of the democratic intellectuals. (To be continued tomorrow) Webster will direct. }ventor. and now manufacturer of ee See. 
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On The Percentages 
The Score ; _ Takes 
Board 


Bit of a Drop 
{ . 

"By LESTER RODNE \ Seeseemerenmnemnms 

The football predicting average for the year took a 
looper from its sensational .780 down to a just brilliant 
735 this Saturday. We missed 7 out of 20 and the goal 
post that blocked Len Will’s attempted placement kept 
Columbia from making it eight against Navy. Not to 
mention the fifth down that saved Cornell. The teams 
that apparently didn’t get our Saturday column in time 
to learn that they were supposed to lose were Boston, Col- 
gate, Villanova, Notre Dame, Wisconsin, LSU and Brook- 
lyn College. When we get knifed by dear old Brooklyn 


College it’s just too much to bear. 
7 + . 


Speaking of ice hockey, Jimmy Powers, sports ed. 
of the News commented Saturday: 

“Hockey with its listless overtime ties, cheap pay- 
rolls. fake fights . . . and silly system whereby the 
teams “battle” all Winter just to see who finishes last, 
is now known as the first cousin to a six day bike race.” 
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Judge K. M. Landis, 
333 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, on Jim Crow, 
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ANOTHER LOOK AT THAT POST FIGHT BRAWL 


DODGERS’ GREAT RALLY BEATS RAMS | 


29 -14 Victory Leaves 


An accompanying cartoon shows hockey digging its Titl e Aft er Win , 
own grave alongaide of 2 ombetone labelled “wresting.” Chance for Title as 1 
> > > ————E ; on 
The case of Bummy Davis comes up before the New Down at Washington the Red- ‘ ne 
York Boxing Commissioners tomorrow. It is being freely | skins virtually clinched the Eastern Redskins Beat B “I 
: r aah o life ton | ea;rs 
predicted that he will be slapped with a life ban in New | title by beating the Chicago Bears | ‘ 
York State for his fouling of Zivic by the three old men, | 7-3 only after a desperate Chicago = So! 
each of whom was heard gape pgp ace a sort me 4 ae Apedg ove line Parker Star as 29 Points Are Scored in 19 je 
‘riday ni ause the trouble ummy ve seconds ie play. The . 
at ringside Friday night. To c . ae Spectacular Minutes at Ebbets Field— in 
further embarrassment, the solons are going to request | Passes of Pilchock and Baugh and His I i Decisi > 
that he produce his draft registration card, inasmuch as | %¢ Tunning of Todd stood out for nterceptions Vecisive 
swore to the fact that he was over 21 and thus entitled | mers, © 2i-ward serial from : for 
3 fight in more than six round bouts Filchock to Todd scoring the win- The Brooklyn Dodgers scored 29 points in 19 playing Lo 
g Ms r its. ds eal Even ar minutes yesterday in a spectacular last-half comeback which da 
A letter from Chicago, on football and dialectics! ... | booted the Bears into a 3-0 lead. enabled them to turn back Cleveland’s Rams, 29-14, and re a 
Chicage, Im it was the eighth vistory eegninst tain a mathematical chance of ty-@ -_ 
Sports Editor, Daily Worker: | one defeat for Washington, who | ms! beg to for the Eastern Di- | ok 
1 don't know whether to address this letter to you, to the editor | ave lost only to the resurgent | pon _ professional league football i 
who handles articles on philosophy, or to the wastebasket. You can | Dodgers. 7% d of 192 ‘ 
use your own judgment as to where it belongs. You see, it’s about Whizzer White scored two touch- ; ara 0 212 saw the fast- | 
football and dialectics. | downs and passed for the third as Chevitind tegen tig ng oan as 
While looking at a football picture in the Sunday paper, I was | “he Detroit Lions beat the hapless 17 minutes then tn! = ol. " de 
struck by the fact that it was understandable only with the aid of | Philadelphia Eagles 21-0. minate a stirri hil batts on Ot 
a bit of dialectics. Taking the picture by itself, you see a man in Parker. Th eat “ur vl = ov 
strange costume, his feet off the ground, an agonized look on his face, der the mepires ecm ae m 
one arm holding an oval object, the other extended in a sort of PRO SCORES int ted ership of Ace Score Early and Hold on tle 
variation of the fascist salute, and around him a confusion of bodies | Breokl romginn fr P pass 68 yards H . S ! 
be caually ctramge pestercs. ‘To the proverbial “man from Mam” | "elie 29 Cleveland 14 oe e first touchdown, passed for as ftiein Stars at e 
such a picture would be entirely unintelligible, _ New York 7 Green Bay 3 wo more and then set up the! Polo G d = 
f mae ;, Ww fourth on another long run with an | of0 Vrounds on 
: The football fan, however, applies his own knowledge of the game, Washington 7 Chicago 3 Fritzie Zivie is being | held here after Al Davis has rushed him when the referee —— Bummy | interception 
plus a little dialectics (he'd call it common sense) to find real mean- Detroit 21 Philadelphia 0 for fouling. ; : The New York Giants yesterday | 
ing in the picture. First of all, he examines the central figure in — The victory was the sixth in nine ' 7 
relation to his environment, the “alma mater” he represents, the rules games for the Dodgers this season scored a 7-3 victory over the favored ta 
of the game, and especially the position of the other players in the | and left them in undisputed posses-, Green Bay Packers in a National per 
picture. Recognizing that all football consists of men in motion, he sion of second place in the Eastern League football game before a crowd “ 
figures out what has happened before, for instance how the linesmen Division standings—Two games be-| .¢ 98962 in the Polo Gro | _ 
hind th » Grounes Ne 
have openefi up a hole,; while blockers have eliminated other would- © pace-setting Washington; , xious to avenge a 27-0 licking 
be tacklers. Finally, he is able to figure out the possibilities for further | eleven with two games left to play. th Hi 
development of the play. However, our fan would be surprised if we | The game was a thriller, replete ey absorbed a year ago in the 
showed him Chapter IV of the History of the C.P.S.U. to find that | with geal-line stands, long runs, | play-offs for the league champion- 
he had been applying at least two of the fundamental laws of dialectics. CW e id as eas on Ye a rs n | brillant passes and the uncanny | ship, the Giants scored a minute be 
Unfortunately, many college professors understand football better | work of Parker, who gained 68 | ang 47 seconds after the game m 
than they do the subjects they are teaching. These gentlemen, and | ee rushing, 90 yards passing | ...-ted and then protected their ct 
other bourgeois liberals, for instance see Hitler as a mad man uttering — —_——_- — —_—___——~ —_____—- @ a | and another 111 yards on his two iim } la 
strange sounds and turning the world upside down. They are both ele inmate SSIS deat — ie | long returns of intercepted passes. |°™ lead for the rest of a bone- pe 
unwilling and unable to see Hitler in relation to his environment, A & M Minnesota oe Pi gt a p chigan al orgetown, once Roston Moves P st Bi ..Cleveland struck early and led,| crushing battle that saw the Pack- Cc 
; brand on his play more conclusively beaten ball clubs ‘(by one point as ig 14 
which is the conflict between exploiters and exploited in Germany and ; T k 1 2 h - s HD be : — : -0 in the second period. | ers hold the upper hand all the 
aeummnees te welll, end Gn cent aeteem- ie ghagh @ o- On Heat to Take I- than ever with his passing, running, each) that really rate equal with Red - Stamford Twice in this quarter Brooklyn | .. t 
ploiters. They do not examine the historical origin of Hitler, for ~ Nati ll kicking and headwork. Tennessee any .of the above. In beating the ‘inch scored touchdowns, but they were y » 
Sestiees an-ciatiatiiain A, Sinn capitalists, both in Ge . ny and in athe pots ationally remained unbeaten by taking Vir-|extraordinary good and unlucky | Clinches Bow] called back for penalties. Then Len Barnum kicked off for the me 
| — nrnes ginia, but the Vols handpicked | Northwestern team Saturday, Mich-| with two minutes . | Giants and Larry Buyler caught the Fe 
ee Oe ee nn et te ke Eee unable | As the college football season | schedule doesn’t call for too high|igan again showed that it had a | Was idle Saturday, and unbeaten | grabbed Hall's megs gg hy a TT hp tne. As he : 
oe — roars towards its Thanksgiving | ranking until they prove themselves| versatile and powerful aggregation| but tied Penn State, which beat | threaded 68 yards through the be 
these developments, world socialism, are far more clearly engraved In | .4.4 d its frantic Bowl bid- started to mifh, the ball bounced f 
the world picture than the outcome of a game could ever be in a up an Cc against the toughies. It’s a subpar| with the great Harmon far from the| NYU's rather demoralized hordes | entire Ram team for a score. He t of . 
conta ane dings, six neayeon 3 _ — year in the South. North Carolina,| whole works. “0 missed the point, but the Dodgers out his arms back toward his al 
major teams now stand out, embrac- . ; - 
It all goes to show that what is needed for an understanding of ~ penne football section in the pases ee ale ee stopped Rating a nod in the East behind me aed took command immediately *after goal-line tt 
either football or world politics is a combination of knowledge and ete a Sy Sy Seer Boston, Cornell and Georgetown | praMBLING AROU ) the opening of the third period | ‘#land Shaffer recovered the 
country. Here's how we rank them Right behind the big six one must) are once beaten Fordham, which ND we find 
study with common sense (dialectics). —M. &. after Saturday's hectic and often | —— ; er that while USC continued its! ans Che Roewenye stare: | Pigskin for the Giants on the six. Pp 
_ —--— — a tae eure die a carmasamamr aan maaan mre surprising doings: losing ways. UCLA finallv won one. | art - plays npr went 61) be a first play Hank Soar hit al 
aie | | i, oa Fie ' ‘| yards for a second touchdown. On| the m dle of the big Packer line 
Laie CNY CC. orm such former Beaver court} 1. TEXAS A&M. 2 MINNE- J kein res ll Ti , G beating Washington State 34-26 as 2 te 
Pre-Season CCNY Game nits as Moe Goldman, Moe| SOTA. 3. BOSTON COLLEGE. enkins-Letlo Lite Go Jackie Robinson, Negro star, finally | ¢, amen rns ag lly oak take ted tae ea ee , e 
To Honor Late Dr. Stein | Spahn, Lou Spindel, Bernie Fliegel,| 4. CORNELL. 5. STANFORD. | . i came through with the type of ball) wanders snd Mander, — ae ee tonsed for « c 
Peter Beren:on, Sam Winograd, Ace| 6. TENNESSEE. Next on Garden Fistic Row _ {#4 v2 ested ot ‘nim | ir"aiong the side line for the! “p : 
A pre-season game has been ar-| Goldstein, Lou Wishnevitz, Dave} Dropped out of the select ranks ; Jackie raced for three touchdowns, | ore Patter ki ked ‘th céien, 168 te te ee 
ranged for the City College Var-| Paris and many others. were Notre Dame, beaten by a none passed for the other two and booted! coven minutes l - Ra) Soe eee Gas, aoe : 
sity basketball team against the| This will be a preview of Nat) too great Iowa team, and George-| With the reverberations of the) bring together Sonny Simon, Bronx,| four conversions. He broke a 20-20 cheval booted e ‘aaa ai - Ker- | consin were thrown back time and a 
Alumni for the benefit of the Dr.|Holman’s 1940-1 City College team| town, nosed out in the thriller of | Davis-Zivic horror still sounding,|®"d Sammy Venti, East Skie; deadlock with a 6l-yard touch-| ¢40 4 aitricult = re a ~~ again by a stout Giant defense. 
Sydney A. Stein Hospitalization| Which has great potentialities may| the day by the brilliant Boston | tne Garden presents what it hopes Frankie Albano, Long Island, and/down run and when State went| i ahead es put Brook- ha —e man in the Giant line a 
Fund. The game, which will be| develop inte one of C.C.N.Y.'s bet-| combine. Frank Tarantelli, Mt. Vernon. back in the lead raced 75 yards ; center and Captain Mel Hein, 
will be a more orthodox card this) qinxets Friday’ f The Dodgers didn't stop. Late in| playing his 10th ear of o 
run in conjunction with a dance,’ ter quintets. DISPUTE AT HANOVER for y's show are/| from scrimmage for another. . y pro-foot- c 
will take place Saturday evening, iidaeskithiiitiecnentuity Friday night. priced at $1.15 general admission,| Srocklyn College's mach ma- |.) mt ney Dlocked Hall's kick} ball. Mel was in the game for e 
Almost dumped in the upset of 230. $3.50, $4.000, and 7 f and recovered on the Ram 22, On| full 60 minutes and was responsible ys 
November 23, in the City College | A Million New the year was mighty Cornell,| 1" Jenkins, world lightweigtt/Si00, Soe), 9.0m, $5.75 for) ligned forces showed # surprising- | the second play Parker passed 37| for hurling back d 
Main Gymnasium. hitherto ranked number 1. Caught | Champion, makes the first defense Peres See. ly fing brand of ball in turning | yards to Dick Cassiano in the end| saults a te 
The fund, used to defray the ex- Savings Accounts | ‘on a muddy field with a super- | of his title when he takes on Pete ae at eat’ ts se a. A nV eondown, Soon SOF) “Shp Pedem res ed into the ; 
penses of thcse Beaver athletes re- ‘charged and inspired underdog | Lello, of Chicago, in a fifteen-round | 9 629 - on me, 6-9. the kick-off. Parker returned an | < 
quiring hospital care, is named in Opened in USSR Dartmouth eleven, the Big Red | natch 31, je- bogie depron a Dep tStore o Opens line outcharged the Beavers all | interception 38 yards to the Ram ror — oe in the fourth per- On . 
memory of Dr. Stein, who,. for escaped defeat by a last second for- TUAA ~ h the way George Dinowitz proved | 12 and two minutes after the start! Th ~ sao nkle kicked a field goal. ¢ fi 
many years, gave unstintingly of (Wireless to the Daily Worker) ‘ward pass which is being bitterly Now Jenkins would doubtless eee, eason wit to be an unsung passing ace, of the final period Pug Manders pene hry eel lg i Pl, N 
his services and facilities to City) MOSCOW, Nov. 17.—Nearly one| disputed. The charge, seemingly |‘ © make his first title memiireh f E f T h Liscio, Jordan and Wasserman | scored from the one. This time| four firet a nk as ae 
College and passed away while sit-| million new depositors put their| substantiated by writers, is that against any number of lightweights pset Oo eacner Ss good backs. The Kingsmen were | Parker kicked the point. Brooklyn But there Ba ne Ghee 96. ti 
ting on the bench at the C.C.N.Y.- | spare cash into savings banks in the| Cornell got five downs instead of other than Pete Lello. For the up for this one. But wait till the | kept the ball in enemy territory and| fened, yielded “pag wee ee r 
LIU. football game in 1939. Few) Soviet Union this past year, it was|four at game’s end, and if that’s Sweet Swatter from Sweetwater,| tn @ “sneak” x opening of the} >asketball season, says City! never gave Cleveland another | plays. Fo etn eee = Gee Cc 
Beaver athletes did not know Dr. | reported here today. ithe way the pictures show it, Cor- | T¢*#5, has @ rather horrible recol- coming ‘Trade Union Athletic As- —L. R. | chance. ego ond - few three points 
Stein, for his generous attention | The number of savings banks de- | nell may make the unprecedented lection of the result which marked basketball iad . 
Was given to them whenever they, positors and the amount of savings gesture of reversing the official his last meeting with Pete Lello, | sociation 2 a oe t 
required aid, without any thought | deposits in the Soviet Union are ‘score and a conceding defeat. Even| That took place in Chicago a lit- Department Store Joint Council|| HQT STOVE STUF F: 
of recompense, and in his beloved| mounting year after year. At the | so, the closeness of the score makes | “e Over a year ago when both/| leaped into early prominence as a n 
memory, the fund lives on. present time some 17,000,000 Soviet | it imperative to drop Cornell in the | Jenkins and Lelio were young light-| contender for League “A” honors P > : ° ' 0 
For many graduates of City Col-| citizens have such deposits to their! week’s rankings, though I wouldn't weights asviring toward a cham- on heation the werta? Teachers | asseau Ops ur top un Homers: t 
lege, this affair will be a home-|cerdit, the total amount deposited | bet against them were they to face | Plonship vpportunity. Jenkins got d 5 ” i) ‘ 
oming where they will see per-| exceeding seven billion rubles. any of the Big Six next Saturday.| there’ first and knocked out Lou| Union quintet 31-26 at Seward Park P Old H bb I] D ? C 
AE OREN A. A gee ——__-_—_ | The Big Red. however, faces old | Ambers in three rounds at the Gar-| High. | oor ul e ealt : Out Most 
| W hat’s S ( In rival Penn, which hung out the = o Spring to become ruler of| The Department Store quintet, | 
) storm signals by trouncing Army | “¢ -pound division. 4th trio of high scori - ; 
Lo 0 oO k in g 48-0, highest score ever recorded| But the fans who saw what s bey een ek Hardest pitcher in the National; than any man in the league ex-|U 
in Miller, Nelli and Mrockowski, led! League to hi rs si p comes Peewee Reese, whose sin- 
9 | RATES: What's On notices for the| 98ainst the West Pointers. A deci-| Lello did to Jenkins in Chicago | 19-8 at the half | Cs oo oe? cept Walters and Derringer. He ele in the 6th had | ' 
“SAT. for SOMEONE? | paity ana sunday Worker are 35¢ per| sive win over Reagan and | das 19-8 at the half. Led by Lou Spin-/ The name is Claude Passeau,|had only 9 | > Seno 
line (6 words to a line—3 lines minimum). ei. 000 t year would never have | dei, ex CCNY and pro ace and! Chicago Cub : ess strikeouts than) to cut the Cub lead to the mini- | 
iy Wiest Tints eh the Boren atte? lines minimam)-/can re-establish them as nation’s| guessed that Jenkins would beat | Green ths ‘Teachers rallied to cago Cubs. If you asked the) Kirby Higbe's league-leading 128.|mum. Up comes Peewee in the 9th 
Pe 23 Bcd oy Sunday, 5 P.M. Friday. tops. the Windy City lad to a titular Phrwd ; same question a year ago, it’s the) He had 4 shutouts (5 was tops). | and hides one in the left-fi 
F NI TY Texas A. & M. apparently un- | opportunity. For on the occasion ay ate ree — of a tl€| same answer. In 1939 Passeau al- If your opposition can count | tom drawer -fleld bot- 
DANC Coming | stoppable powerhouse moved into | of their first meeting Lello filat- ve @ minute and a. half lett| lowed 9 homers in 274 innings, a| om only one homer every 3 games “on 
é N ¢c E ae ay eg nee tg and the top spot by rolling over strong tone’ the Yonen tn aeven te Then the Department Store boys! rate of one every 30% innings he| you're in the driver's seqt. In A gets to be the llth, still tie, 
Featuring giving Nite! Webster Hall, 119 E. I and only once beaten Rice 25-0. | If he can repeat that perform- ai a es ee ee pitched. This was tops for the 18| Passeau’s case, most opposition 0 out, Up comes Camilli, who 
FRANKIE NEWTON St. See Box | Ad a It’s too bad the Aggies haven’t a | ance, Lello will become the new | one a Musicant, ex OCNY star National League p itehers who! couldn't count on even that much vi June 3 hit the first homer of 
Adm. and His Orchestra SCHOOL REGISTRATION more representative schedule. world lightweight champion. — rea reg per: peP esa also! worked 10 or more complete games| havoc, because 5 of the 8 homers Beli _ Passeau, old 
55¢ Webster Hall RUMBA. TANGO. CONGA. Gpecialiste. Minnesota, about whose quality Jenkins insists he was the vic- | ‘ during the Centennial pennant) off him were Brooklyn Dodger milli and ms 7 A pom Ca- 
tax incl! $1.00 monthly. All ballroom dances.| there has been some doubt be- tim of a bad break when last he | Bae TENS SUR Shee. Spee) Caen. doings. Against the rest of league f = : or 
119 E. Lith St., bet. 3-4 Avs. |) ge Ag ay Carnegie Hall. Studio eauyse of the narrow margin of its | met Lello and that Friday's fight on November 30th with both! This year tall Claude fortified his| Passeau permitted only 3 all sea- ord Avenue—7 to 6, Dodgers. 
—_—— =" snaenaenestnamaccaraagrenrans _sVieteries, really poured {t on | will see him turn the tables on leagues springing into action with} Homer - Hampering championship, son, one by Chet Ross, Bees’ 
When in Lakewood Be Sure to Visit the against Purdue 33-6, with Franck | his one-time conqueror. 90 eso ag Pipe Sere] OW DNSUIG NS nee Sree Yee-| SNe, Sees eee o (Pitchers With 1 Complete Games) 
. and Smith, great backs, leading | ; team becomes an early favorite| teryear with less homers attached.| Joe (Giants) Moore’s June 11 In- Frequency 
Ms RO Y ALE ~- H ARMON Yy _ the parade. Nobody can take it ren sar cal ee along with the Purriers to dethrone/ Namely, 281 and 8. One homer; clout and a sentimental slam | pitcher & Ciud Pitched Yield Soatagy 
@ 501 Monmouth Ave. Formerly Unity Hotel Lakewood, N. J. |, 2¥@y from the Gophers now. Nor | affray In an eight - round bout the defending champs, the Office| every 35.1 innings! One about every! July 29 by Joe Marty, who trav- Pee 0 seeeneee 04 : 35.1 
| MAKE YOUR THANKSGIVING RESERVATIONS EARLY! can anyone continue to doubt the (Tony Marte!iano, popular East Side ee 3 games! elled to the Phillies in the same | Sewell, Pirates |... 1000207) 
Me worth of Stanford’s amazing ag- § y ' ; : That's pitching! Passeau and| deal that sent Passeau from Phils | f't#s'™mons, Dodgers. 134 5 26.8 
ENTERTAINMENT SPORTS FREE BICYCLING & | Welterweight, opposes Georgie Mar- Derringer w he Nati to C ‘ Higbe, Dodgers 3 il 25.7 
Telephone: Lakewood 1159 - 1146 _ gtegation of hocus pocus artists. (tin of Boston. recent winner over. ] 7 oe  SeeP me m6 onel ubs in °39. Mulcahy, Phillies 279 12 23.3 
| Without the services of its power- - _ Lenglet Loses Foot League’s only 20-game winners.|; Dolf Camilli and Bab Zhompem, Reds ..... 225 10 22.5 
ype | Pedro Montanez. Martin has won Bucky 4 e Phelps Turner, Reds ....... 187 20.8 
= | house fullback Standles, the Car- (four fighis in a row locally and| VICHY, France, Nov. 15 (UP).— ucky (22-wins) Walters was the can claim they each hit 2 homers! Prench, Cubs SS a 20.4 +4 
An All Year Round Resort! dinals came back from a 7-7 first || now makes his first Garden ait sail Cassia « Suatitiee’ oh tee. aii only ace topping them in triumphs.| this year against the hardest home oy cardinals” ‘ach or 12 18.0 ' 
half to beat Oregon State 28-14 i When it came to homers, tall| run hazard in the league..The apex | Cooper, Caréincis ... $31 3 177 
Cc A M i B E A Cc rh) N That aie aaadels @ . | pearance. | tional heavyweight title of France) Claude from ‘old Miss stood way| exploit triumph of the Brooks in| Derringer, Reds .. oe a 1 17.8 
. neacou, NEw % workout in the Rose Bowl. r a “a oe : carrey pairs) and well known in the U. S. where, ahead of the renowned Redleg)| this very specialized specialty was Bowmen, Pirstes 188 11 174 
EACON, NEW YORK | Julie on. New Haven light-| .| “One-Two” combination. . Staged Sboun, Cardinals ... 197 12 16.4 
Hote! Accommodations $17 per week—$3.25 per day O'ROURKE GREAT | weight, and Tippy Larkin, Garfield, he had boxed frequently, was re-| Sis. nommerchiiniies Gain de § ; om oe Walters, Reds ...... 06 19 16.1 
BUS SONEDULE: Gor tote atee arn _ East (Allerton Ave. Sta. White Plains || Boston College’s 19-18 victory; N. J. Kogon celebrated his Gar- a bens today from military hospitel) of winning 20 games for a 5th am in the ee held na si pe | Gumber Giants | ease 231 | 17 139 
i ' ays an a‘ ’ a “ - : . 
{0:30 AM.-2:0 PM. ‘Transportation Phone: OL-s-8639, City Phone OL. 6-6900. || °Y" =, Georgetown was the/den debut a few weeks ago by mall part of his foot was @M-| club made it a great year for| the Dodgers going into the tiga! Warnecke, Cardinals |. 223 114d 
- game day, with Charley] whipping Petey Scalzo. Two fours| putated, Claude. He did more pitching! teh 9th at Ebbets Field, Brooklyn.| Hubbel Giente se... 319 ase 
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